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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@———— 
NCE again the British Arniy is advancing in Flanders, and the 
results reflect the precision of the Staff work, and the strong 
eonviction of our troops that they are better men than their enemies, 
with which we are happily familiar. The advance, if not in the 
present direction, then in another, will successfully continue—that 
is as humanly certain as anything can be. But we must not allow 
the obvious fact that we are winning the war to cause us to forget 
that the very important question remains whether we are winning 
it quickly enough to anticipate the effects of the exhaustion of 
resources which are settling down like a heavy cloud upon the whole 
world, 





We are already past the middle of August. Nota long period of 
good campaigning weather remains to us this season. If every 
advantage is to be extracted from every “ push,” the Army and 
Navy must work together in combined action as they have never 
worked before; the Cabinet and every Department of State must 
concentrate their attention on helping the offensive forward as they 
have never done before ; they must put away from them every dis- 
tracting thought, and eschew every distracting act, and in good, 
Joyal, and cheerful fellowship strike together in a unison of effort 
that will make every previous blow struck seem light by comparison. 
The Belgian coast should be our true objective. The Germans them- 
selves have admitted that thence our airmen could annihilate their 
“industrial basin.”” The time has come for an intensive cultiva- 
tion of the war, and if necessary for greater naval sacrifices. 
Time has become an essential element in the issue between com- 
plete success and indecisive results, 





The Third Battle of Ypres was resumed on Friday week, when our 
troops, attacking on a two-mile front, captured the whole village 
of Westhoek and all the positions still held by the enemy on Westhoek 
Ridge. Later in the day the Germans delivered six violent counter- 
attacks without result. Next morning they tried again, and by 
sheer weight of numbers pushed our men out of Glencorse Wood, 
on the slope of the ridge south-east of Westhoek. But they could 
do no more. In these operations we took four hundred and fifty-four 
prisoners and six guns. On Thursday the Allies again attacked on 
a wide front east and north of Ypres, and, according to Sir 
Douglas Haig, progressed at all points in face of stubborn 
resistance. With the return of fine weather our aeroplanes were 
again very active, destroying, according to the official reports, 
forty-five enemy machines in seven days, and losing thirty-seven 
of their own. 


On Wednesday a Second Battle of Loos began with a striking 
success for the Canadians. Their first objective was Hill 70, 
the low hummock on the Lens-La Bassée road, which was captured 
by the Highlanders in their daring advance on September 25th, 
1915, but afterwards lost for want of supports. The Canadians 
took the hill with a rush, and advanced well beyond it to the edge 
of Cité St. August» They also captured the mining villages 
lying south of the hi] as far as the outskirts of Lens itself, which 





is now half encircled by the Canadian lines. North of the hill 
they took two woods adjoining the road. Five counter-attacks, 
one of them delivered by the Prussian Guard, were beaten off with 
heavy loss to the enemy, who left two hundred and eighty-two 
prisoners in our hands. The Canadian casualties in this well- 
planned and highly important battle were, fortunately, slight— 
as they were at Vimy. Our new tactics are at once far more 
successful and far less costly than the old. 


Our French Allies have had a relatively quiet week, during 
which they have improved their positions round Bixschoote, on 
the Yser, which protects our northern flank at Ypres. On Friday. 
week the enemy made several attacks on the French lines at 
Fayet, to the north of St. Quentin, and on the Aisne and the 
Champagne fronts, but achieved nothing. They cannot shake 
the French resistance anywhere, and therefore cannot account 
themselves secure on their long southern flank from St. Quentin 
to Verdun, while Sir Douglas Haig, first in one place and then in 
another, is battering their northern lines. 


On the Eastern Front the enemy, having recovered all Galicia 
except Brody and most of Bukowina, is concentrating his energies 
against the Rumanians on the Lower Sereth. Marshal von 
Mackensen’s offensive, which began atout August 7th north of 
Focsani and in the Carpathian foothills up the Trotus Valley to 
the north-west, compelled the Rumanians to abandon their promising 
attack on the passes further north, and to fall back slowly to the 
Sereth Valley lest their retreat should be cut off. In heavy 
fighting against a large German army, the Rumanians have held 
their own on their right wing at Ocna on the Trotus. But their 
centre at Marasesti, on the Sereth, is being pressed back, and the 
vital loop-line connecting their Sereth and Ocna railways with the 
main route to Jassy and Russia seems to have been cut by the 
enemy. The position, however, may yet be restored. 


Last week, according to the Admiralty return, we lost by mine 
or submarine attack thirteen large merchantmen over 1,600 tons 
one smaller vessel, and three fishing-boats. In the preceding week 
twenty large and three small vessels were lost. In only one week 
since the enemy began his intensive campaign have our losses been 
as small as they were last week. Still, the submarine menace is 
ever present, and our defensive measures, though greatly improved, 
do not suffice to eradicate it. 


Last Sunday afternoon an enemy squadron of twenty aeroplanes 
came over the Essex eoast, making for London. The main body 
flew inland from Clacton to Wickford. There, being confronted 
by a large number of our aeroplanes, they gave up the main design 
and, turning south-east, dropped their bombs on Southend before 
making for home. Thirty-two people were killed and forty-three 
injured. The rest of the raiders flew due south to Margate and 


dropped a few bombs without killing or injuring any one. The 
Royal Naval Air Service engaged the invaders promptly. One 
enemy acroplane was destroyed when thirty miles out to sea. Our 


pilot, though flying a land machine, threw his lifebelt to the German 
clinging to the wreckage. If his engine had failed on the return 
journey, he himself, without the belt, would have been drowned, 
but his chivalrous instinct compelled the act of mercy. Another 
enemy machine, which may or may not have been one of the 
raiders, was destroyed off the Flanders coast at about the same time. 

The controversy over the Stockholm Conference took a critical 
form during the week, but it is now in a fair way towards solution, 
and we sincerely hope that everybody concerned, including the 
Government, will show that the lessons of the occasion have been 
learned. We may take the events in chronological order. At a 
meeting of the Labour Party on Friday week Mr. Henderson ex- 
plained the reasons of ths Executive for going back on their original 
decision that British. Labour should take no part in the Stockholm 
Conference. I+ fs true that the new decision of the Executive was 
rather dif*-rent from the original. As Mr. Henderson stated the 
case Cr Friday week, the new proposal was that British Labour 
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* hould be represented on condition that theConferencebe consult - 
tive and not mandatory. . There can be no doubt that Mr. Hender- 
son’s speech had a decisive influence upon the Labour Party Con- 
ference. The majotity of-the delegates present felt, though we 
think quite wrongly, that;they would not be committing their 
country to any dangerots course by taking part in a Conférence 
on such strict conditions. It cannot be said that the new position 
taken up did much credit to the judgment of the Executive of the 
Labour Party, for it was admitted that the Russian invitation under 
discussion was for a binding Conference and not for a consultative 
ene. The Conferenee thus accepted an invitation which had not 
been issued. The large majority of over three to one by which 
the delegates (representing we forget how many millions of persons 
on a card vote) voted in favour of the Stockholm Conference was, 
in fact, a majority in favour of a muddle. 


Tho next important fact in the record is Mr. Henderson's resig- 
nation. This was the direct outcome of his speech to the Labour 
Party Conference. In a correspondence which was published in 
tho newspapers the Prime Minister charged Mr. Henderson with 
having omitted to make known the true and latest views of the 
Russian Government about the Stockholm Conference, which had 
been communicated to the British Government, and had been placed 
ii Mr. Henderson's possession before the meeting. Mr. Henderson 
asked the public to withhold judgment till he had had an opportunity 
of making a statement in Parliament. This statement was made 
en Monday. It may be mentioned here in parenthesis that on 
the same occasion Mr. Bonar Law announced definitely that the 
Law Officers had advised the Government that it was not legal for 
any persons resident in His Majesty’s dominions to engage in a 
Conference with enemy subjects without a licence of the Crown, 
and that the Government had decided that permission to attend 
the Conference would not be granted. The situation thus far 
was that the Labour Party had accepted the invitation to attend 
the Conference on terms on which the Russians had not invited 
them, and that the Government refused permission for any one 
to go in any case. 





We should like to write with great sympathy of Mr. Henderson's 
resignation. He has been a most loyal and industrious supporter 
of the Government in their conduct of the war, and all who have 
learned to admire his honourable behaviour will regret the necessity 
of his leaving the Government. But these facts cannot prevent us 
from saying that his explanation in the House of Commons was a 
nebulous and unconvincing affair. We may pass over all the 
personal details which he thought proved that he had been treated 
with insufficient consideration. They may all be true, but they 
do not touch the heart of the matter. The vital point is that 
after the Cabinet discussion which preceded the Labour Party 
Conference, the eight persons who had engaged with Mr. Henderson 
in conversation were under the impression that he was going to 
invite the Labour Party to have nothing to do with the Stockholm 
Conference. He explained to the House that he thought he had 
made his position plain, but the unfortunate fact was that there 
were eight witnesses against him. 





Mr. Henderson did not really solve the mystery why he had 
withheld the vital communication from the Russian Government, 
unless we may regard as an explanation his statement that he was 
speaking in his capacity as Secretary of the Labour Party. Of 
course, if the dual appointments which Mr. Henderson held as a 
Labour official and as a member of the Cabinet necessarily involved 
such an extraordinary isolation of the compartments of his mind, 
such duality would be finally condemned, even for the abnormal 
purposes of war time, and must never be repeated. We are strongly 
inclined to agree with the Prime Minister that if the delegates at 
the Labour Party Conference had understood that the Government 
of Russia, though it did not feel able to stand in the way of the 
Stockholm Conference, no longer regarded it as necessarily 
helpful, the results of the Labour Conference would have been 
very different. 


On Tuesday the Executive of the Labour Party met again in 
London, passed a vote of confidence in Mr. Henderson, and reiter- 
ated their opinion that the British Labour Party ought to be repre- 
sented at Stockholm. Now, however, that the Government have 
elearly expressed their policy, and it is known that nearly all the 
Allied countries are opposed to the Stovxholm Conference as being 
merely a happy hunting-ground for Germany, we may expect that 
not very much more will be heard of the matters far as it concerns 
ourselves. Of course some rift in the Labour wor may remain 
as a result of these unfortunate occurrences, but it cannt be very 
gtave, for the vast majority of working men have made up their 
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minds as to the true character of the Stockholm enterprise, ang 
as to the strong undesirability of our having anything to do with it, 


One cannot read the speeches of a large number of the most 

Tegponsible leaders of Labour without a thrill of satisfaction at the 
Courage and whole-hoartedmess with which they back the policy 
of their-eountry where they’know it'to be right. Tho line taken by 
such men as Mr. Appleton, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, and Mr. O’Gtady has not been praised sufficiently, and 
could hardly be praised teo much. We notics én particular aq 
article in the Illustrated Sunday Herald of August 12th, in which 
Mr. O’Grady sweeps away all subtle nuances and hair-splitting 
distinctions between mandatory and consultative Conferences and 
Says outright.that “ the worst day’s work ever done by tho Labour 
and Socialist bodies of Great Britain was done at the Labour Con. 
ference’ on Friday week. He writes as a good and true democrat 
who cannot restrain his passion :— 
_ “ We have given hope,” he says, “ to the only remaining autocracy 
in the world to continue its course, strewn as it is with inexpressilils 
horrors. We heve fastened our boys in those lrorrible trenches for 
at least twelve months longer than necessary. We have buttressed 
the terror bestriding Europe. We have given assent to the gospel 
that Might is Right, and we have damned democracy by showing 
that autocracy is fittest to survive.” 





We hope and believe that all that is much too pessimistic, but 
the spirit which prompts the words is admirable, and we are quite 
sure that the same spirit moves the vast majority of working men 
throughout the country. The real heart of Labour is as sound and 
brave and sensible as ever it was. We may hear of industrial 
unrest and grievances of all kinds ; we may hear endless stories of 
“ grousing” in the Army; but when the average working man 
is brought face to face with the question whether he wants to do 
anything that can conceivably make it easier for his brutal enemy 
to win, he uses language of anger and repudiation which proves ina 
moment the intensity both of his scorn and his resolution. He 
keeps firmly to his own opinion, and no amount of manipulation 
of policy by the smaller and more intellectual sections within the 
organization of Labour—sections, by the way, which contain 
persons who are not in the conventional sense working men at all— 
will make him depart from it. 

We must make one more comment on this affair. Though the 
Prime Minister had a very clear case against Mr. Henderson as 
he stated it in the House of Commons, the Government cannot be 
congratulated on having handled any part of the business with 
firmness and foresight. In the lest analysis, such muddles and 
confusions as these, which are calculated to produce an extremely 
bad impression upon our Allies, and thus seriously to hamper us 
in conducting the war, arise from the relaxation of the old Cabinet 
discipline. If Mr. Henderson had never received so much encourage. 
ment, as seems from the facts to have been given to him, in his 
preliminary visit to Paris, he would never havo found himself in 
a situation in which such an elaborate misunderstanding as wo 
have just tried to summarize was possible. The Prime Minister, 
to judge from all the signs, might have acted as though it were 
worth while to let the situation develop a little beyond his control 
in the hope that something advantageous might turn up, and in 
the conviction that if the outcome were disadvantageous he would 
be able to disown it. Such a policy or negation of policy has been 
familiar enough in cumbrous and half-organized countries which 
have been held up traditionally to us as an example of how States 
ought not to be managed; but we hoped not to see such flabbiness 
in Great Britain, and we hope that we may never see it again. 
It is difficult to imagine what part was being played by those other 
members of the Cabinet who were chosen edmittedly for their 
strength and experience, and who should have firmly grasped from 
the very beginning a situation that affected our relations with our 
Allies, and our posture towards our enemy, at so many vital points. 


It is important to notice—as Mr. Asquith reminded the House 
on Monday—that the peace terms drafted by the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party for last week’s Conference accord 
in the main with the well-known views of the Allies, and are, 
as Vorwdrts has pointed out, utterly repugnant to the Germans, 
The Labour Party stands for the complete restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, Sorbia, and Poland, for the return of Alsace 
to France and of the Trentino and Trieste to Italy, for the permanent 
exclusion of the Turk from Armenia and Mesopotamia, and for the 
conversion of Constantinople into a free and neutral port. It 
insists on reparation for the harm done in Belgium and elsewhere, 
and on the punishment of the guilty parties. It declares for a 
League of Nations to prevent future wars, and looks to the democra- 
tization of Cetmany and Austria and to the reduction of armaments. 
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The Labour Party is on more debatable ground in proposing to 
place all tropical Africa under an International Comnmtission. It 
js opposed to an aggressive economic war after peace returns, but, 
like the Allied Conference at Paris, it affirms the right of every 
pation to defend its own economic interests. 





The French Socialist Party, in reply to questions from Stockholm, 
has defined its peace programme in very similar terms. All the 
invaded territorics must be evacuated and compensated for their 
Josses. Belgium and Luxemburg must be completely indemnified 
by Germany. Poland must be independent, in accordance with a 
Polish referendum. The Danes of Northern Schleswig are to be 
consulted as to their future destiny, in accordance with the Treaty 
of Prague. Alsace-Lorraine is also to be consulted—a suggestion 
which has caused the greatest indignation in France and Alsace, and 
which contrasts curiously with the British Labour Party’s blunt 
demand for the restoration of the provinces to France. The French 
Socialists conclude by affirming that the moment for peace will not 
come until there is a democratic revolution in Germany. Clearly, 
it would be a profound mistake to class the majority of the French 
focialists, and the overwhelming mass of the British Labour 
Party, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the Pacificists. 


Mr. Gerard’s reminiscences of his experiences in Germany which 
are being published day by day in the Daily Telegraph have yielded 
many facts of great interest during the week. First of all let us 
mention that the strange story which we related last week about 
the message written in the Kaiser’s own hand to President Wilson 
as to the alleged refusal of Great Britain to refrain from war has 
been denied in Germany under official inspiration. The answer of 
Washington to this denial has been quietly to produce the document. 
That is the best and most crushing of all possible retorts. In an 
interview with Mr. Gerard in October, 1915, the Kaiser said that 
he would not have permitted the torpedoing of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
ifhe had known that the United States had lent money to Germany, 
and he added that ‘‘ no gentleman would kill so many women and 
children.” The presumption, apparently, is that any gentleman 
may kill a few. 


The Kaiser went on to say: ‘ America had better look out after 
this war. I shall stand no nonsense from America after the war.” 
There we have autocracy expressed in its most naked form. The 
All-Highest in a fury owes no allegiance to popular deliberation, 
but announces out of his own whims and personal caprices that he 
will “‘ stand no nonsense,’ even though the price of ‘* no nonsense ” 
may be the bankruptcy of the world and the sacrifice of several 
million more lives. Our last choice of a quotation falls on the 
humane and gallant remark of the Kaiser, when discussing the 
blockade of Germany, that before he would allow his family and 
grandchildren to starve he would *‘ blow up Windsor Castle and the 
whole Royal Family of England.” 


On Wednesday a body of American troops, carrying their national 
flag, marched through the West End of London and were inspected 
by the King in front of Buckingham Palace. 
who welcomed them enthusiastically it was the most thrilling 
spectacle that London has had since the outbreakof war. The least 
reflective spectator could not but feel the tremendous significance 
of that historic parade, Those armed Americans, who marched 
80 well, represented the mighty Republic across the seas which, 
for sheer love of humanity, has cast in her lot with ours in the 
fight against German despotism. They were a living proof of the 
wonderful reunion that has been effected by the war between 
England and the people of her first Colonies. They were a symbol 
not only of certain victory, but also of a lasting peace, for the 
Allies with America are irresistible. 


Mr. George Barnes, it was announced on Monday, has been 
appointed a member of the War Cabinet, in place of Mr. Henderson. 
Mr. Barnes sat in the War Cabinet temporarily while his Labour 
colleague went on his mission to Russia, and is thus well acquainted 
with the work. It is unfortunate that he bas so soon had to leave 
the Ministry of Pensions, where his organizing power and his great 
experience in Labour questions were invaluable. But another 
Trade Unionist leader will doubtless be selected for this important 
post, in which a strong and just man is needed to steer between the 
rocks of parsimony and extravagance. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain has resigned his office as Director- | ¢ 3 ite 2” aren hg 
| official or nominated majority, would support his Cabinet in its 


General of National Service, as every one expected. His new 
Department was created last December, but was stifled in its birth 
by the jealousies of the older Departments, especially the War 
Office, the Ministries of Munitions and Labour, the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board, and the Board of Trade, with one or more of whom 
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Mr. Chamberlain came into conflict as soon as he tried to move 
in any direction. Hesought to justify his appointment by recruiting 
a host of industrial volunteers, and thousands responded to the 
call, But he then found, through no fault of his own, that there 
was no work to give to the volunteers. From that moment the 
National Service Department, for all practical purposes, ceased 
to be, though we are officially assured that it is not extinct. 


Mr. Herbert Fisher on Friday week introduced his Education 
Bill in a very able and interesting speech. Though not directly 
& war measure, it would, he said, repair the wastage of war and 
help to solve the problems of child labour before peace returns: 
It would build on the foundations laid in the great Act of 1902, 
and it would not raise the denominational issué. The Bill would 
require each County or Borough Council to provide a complete 
scheme of education in its own area, or by co-operation with 
neighbouring Councils, and the twopenny limit to the higher 
education rate would be abolished. Nursery schools, preferably 
in the open air, should be established wherever desirable for children 
under five. Children between the ages of five and fourteen must 
attend school continuously, All exemptions would cease, including 
that wretched half-time system from which thirty thousand 
children of the artisans of Lancashire and Yorkshire still suffer. 
The employment of schoolchildren under twelve would be for- 
bidden, and in the case of children over twelve would be restricted 
to the early evenings and to Saturdays and school holidays. 


Attendance at continuation schools is to be made compulsory 
under the Bill. Every boy or girl who had not attended school to 
the age of sixteen or matriculated at a University would have to 
attend a continuation school to the age of eighteen for a maximum 
period of forty weeks of eight hours each during the year. Moreover, 
this instruction would be given in the day, and taken out of the 
employer’s time—not in evening classes, by which the pupils 
who have been at work all day are very often too tired to benefit. 
In the country such classes would naturally be held in the winter 
months. Physical education would form an important part of the 
course. Mr. Fisher reminded employers that we must take long 
views in this matter of education. The employers—and, we would 
add, the workmen too—‘ have a supreme interest in the formation 
of industrial character.” Every class must willingly make sacrifices 
if we are to become a thoroughly well-educated people. 





The House of Commons adopted on Thursday week the principle 
of the Alternative Vote, though only by a majority of one. The 
Alternative Vote applies when there are more than two candidates 
for one seat, and the successful candidate may poll barely more 
than a third of the votes cast. It is a simple device, far less trouble- 
some than the Second Ballot employed on the Continent. The 
voter for A has merely to record on the ballot-paper his preference 
for B or C or D if A should fail to get a clear majority on the 
total poll. Suppose that he gives his alternative vote to C, who 
is elected, A’s supporter has at any rate the partial satisfaction 
of having helped to decide the election, and C, for his part, is assured 
that he commended himself wholly or partly to the majority of 
his constituents. The Alternative Vote was of course denounced 
as another form of Proportional Representation. We are glad to 
see in its adoption, though by the narrowest of majorities, a con- 
firmation of our belief that the cause of Proportional Representa- 
tion is by no means lost. 


The late Mr. Gokhale, well remembered as an Indian politician, 
left with his friend the Aga Khan a memorandum on Indian 
administrative reform, which was published in Wednesday’s Times, 
Mr. Gokhale developed in this political testament the idea of pro- 
vincial autonomy foreshadowed in the King-Emperor’s famous 
speech at the Delhi Durbar. He proposed for each province an 
elected Legislative Council, with a Cabinet of three English and three 
Indian members, not responsible to the Council, under a Governor 
appointed from home. Within the province, local self-government 
would be developed, beginning with the villages and towns. The 
province would dispose of its local revenues from land, Excise, 
forests, and so on, paying a contribution to the Central Government, 
which would deal with matters that concern India asa whole. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council would become a Cabinet of six, including 
two Indian members. His Legislative Council, renamed the 
Legislative Assembly of India, with a hundred members and an 


dealings with the provinces. ‘The scheme has much in common with 
Lord Islington’s proposals. We comment on it elsewhere, 








Bank rate, 5.per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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-. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE VATICAN PROPOSALS. 


FTER an interval of two years the Pope has again: 
A approached the belligerents with suggestions of peace. 
It was perfectly well understood, if indeed it was not expressly 
‘stated, that the Pope would not propose peace @ second time 
unless he saw considerable reason to believe that his suggestions 
would be adopted. We have no doubt that he honestly 
believes that such an occasion has now arrived, and we need 
look no further for an explanation of his act than the world- 
wide weariness of the war and the accumulation of grief and 
horror. For this cause the move of the Vatican is, of course, 
‘deserving of credit, and we wish to speak of it with great 
respect. But having said that, we must go on to.say that to 
eur intense regret we cannot discover in the text of the 
proposals any just appreciation of the principles for which 
the Allies are fighting, and which make them feel that all the 
sacrifices and all the horror and all the admitted weariness 
are every bit as necessary now as they were when Germany 
invaded Belgium. If there be another reason why the Vatican 
should have moved now, it is one that we need not suppose 
to have operated consciously inthe Pope’s mind. It could not 
possibly escape notice, however, that the proposal comes 
just at the moment when Austria has recovered the whole of 
her Galician province, and is in a better military position than 
would have seemed credible a year ago. Germany also can 
have no hope of improving her military position, and she 
is, moreover, desperately in need of: peace for economic 
reasons which we have discussed in another article, and 
to which too little attention has yet been paid in this 
country. 

The German and Austrian inspiration in the Note is 
clearly suggested. The text, for instance, contains the familiar 
German demand for the freedom of the seas, “ the true liberty 
and commonalty of the seas” as the Pope calls it. Except 
to the Central Powers, this phrase really means nothing. 
The German conception of the freedom of the seas is that 
Germany should have the unrestricted use of her land forces, 
but that a naval Power like Great Britain should bring no 
force to bear to cut off the foreign trade of Germany if she 
should choose again wantonly to hold the world up to ransom. 
Before the war there was of course perfect freedom of the 
seas. Ships of all countries were free to sail on their lawful 
occasions without any kind of interference. 

The Vatican proposals may be summarized as follows. 
There would be a * simultaneous and reciprocal diminution 
of armaments ” to the point where armed strength would be 
just sufficient for internal police purposes. There would bea 
system of universal arbitration, which would penalise any State 
refusing to submit to its decisions. There would in fact 
be a formal “ League of Nations” (though the Pope does 
not actually use this phrase), and the League would be 
the competent authority to apply compulsion to any recalci- 
trant. As regards territorial rearrangements, the Note 


suggests the evacuation of Belgium and the restoration of | 


its full political and economic independence, and invites the 
Allies for their part to consider whether they would return 
the German Colonies in exchange for the area of France at 
present occupied by Germany. The Note further suggests 
the examination of the problems of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Trentino, and Trieste in a conciliatory spirit, having regard 
to “ the aspirations of the peoples ” so far as they are recon- 
cilable with what is “just and possible”; it recommends 
the settlement of the questions of Poland, the Balkans, and 
Armenia in the same spirit. Serbia is not mentioned by name, 
and the vagueness of the reference to Alsace-Lorraine is 
alone enough to fill the French with misgivings as to the 
future contemplated by the Pope for the provinces rent away 
from them by Germany in 1871. As for compensation, the 
Pope says: “ We see no other means of solving the question 
than by submitting as a general principle complete and 
reciprocal condonation.” 

What are we to think of these proposals? Surely we can 
only say that they offer us nothing that can help us a step 
further along the painful road to the end which the Allies 
have in view. They are really a throw-back to a condition 
ef vagueness which our statesmen in numerous speeches, 
and the Allies in formal agreement, have tried to remove. 
Hight months ago the Allies informed President Wilson that 
they required the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, with the compensations due to them; the 





evacuation of the invaded territories in France, Russia, 
and Rumania, with just reparation ; the restitution of provinogg 
formerly torn from the Allies by force or against the wish of 
their inhabitants ; the liberation of the Poles, as also of the 
Slavs, the Rumanes, and the Czecho-Slovaks, from foreiga 
domination ; the setting free of the populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the expulsion from Ey 
of the Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to Westerg 
civilization ; and the restoration of an independent Kingdom 
of Poland. Certainly there is one clear point to the good 
in the Vatican Note—the word “restoration” is used, 
Obviously what we want to know now is whether German 
is willing to reiterate that word. As the Prime Minister hag 
in effect said, she has looked at it, and boggled at it, and 
stammered over it, but has never successfully uttered it, 
Will she do so now? If she does, there will be at least 
some shadow of a promise of security, some elementary 
foundation for building. Without it the Vatican proposal 
cannot bear even that small amount of meaning. In 
general the Pope proposes the restoration of the status quo, 
but it was precisely the sfalus quo which Germany was able 
to use so easily and so unscrupulously to make war upon 
the world. f 
Given the restoration of the sfafus quo—the only form of 
“restoration” which she can bring herself to contemplate 
with equanimity—Germany would be in a position to plan 
the next great war. The Pope provides no security that 
this would not happen. “ Stop fighting,” he says in substanee. 
* Bring this ‘ useless massacre’ to an immediate end, and | 
feel sure that you can then arrange things among yourselves 
with a little goodwill.” But the immediate sense of this 
is that there should be an armistice which would provide a 
breathing-space for Germany, during which she could try 
to create discord among the Allies while retaining the right 
(and the possibility, thanks to her superior power of military 
control) to continue the war as soon as she saw that political 
circumstances had turned sufficiently in her favour. The 
Vatican Note invites us to accept a provisional treaty of 
peace, the value of which would depend solely upon the good 
faith of Germany. We have no more reason now to believe 
in the good faith of the German autocracy than we have had 
at any moment of the war. 





LESS LIBERTY FOR THE CHURCH. 
W E print elsewhere an article from a contributor 
on the “ Life and Liberty Movement” in the Church, 
and we desire heartily to reinforce the conclusions he has 
arrived at, no doubt looking at the matter from a slightly 
different angle. At first sight nothing seems more attractive 
than that the Church should be allowed to develop on her 
own account a full management of her affairs, since it is so 
often said that the State has no time, even if it had the will, 
to fulfil its proper functions in this respect. Devoted sons 
of the Church have been known to speak with bitter irony of 
the “ Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” in Parliament 
who officially control the Church—the very people for whose 
conversion the Church prays in her daily offices. But we 
are sure that it will be found on closer inspection that the 
“ young men in a hurry ” who are responsible for the “ Life 
and Liberty Movement” are entering upon a course which 
would end in a condition of less liberty than the Church has 
had for many generations. The proposal that the members 
of the suggested parish councils should be communicants, 
although it may seem to provide a desirable standard of 
earnestness, really does nothing but contract the borders 
of the Church as the Church is conceived in the statutes 
providing for the Establishment. The Church as now 
established is the whole nation on its spiritual side, and it 
seems to us certain that any plan which tends to place the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs in the hands of a smaller 
number of people, however earnest they may be—and we 
admit that they are thoroughly in earnest—-must end either 
in a tyranny, or in something resembling a tyranny. Thus 
we should have, as we said, much less and not more 
liberty. 

If the control of the Church were handed over by Parliament 
to a managing body within the Church (Parliament itself 
only exercising a veto), the laymen who were members of that 
body would be likely, if we may judge from all the experience 
of the past, to develop a kind of ultra-clericalism. Theit 
motives would be perfectly sincere, but those members of the 
Church who did not find it right or agreeable to assent to 
the standards of orthodoxy which would undoubtediy be 
set up would soon discover that they were being “ crowded 
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out.” If they did not accept the process of “* crowding out ” 
quietly, there would be nothing for them but secession, and 
there would be an end of what has been the glorious 
characteristic of the National Church in the past—her compre- 
hensiveness. For our part, we have not the slightest desire 
to exchange the rulings and interpretations of the Privy Council 
for those made possible by the “ young men ina hurry.” In the 

+ it was solely due, we venture to say, to the decisions of 
the Privy Council that the Church was enabled to include 
the Broad, High, and Low Church Parties within the same 
organization. If the responsibility had been left to the 
Church herself, the more powerful of these bodies would 
certainly have tried, with the best will in the world, to reduce 
the others to submission. It was no accident, but @ sign 
and assurance of the true nature of the National Church, 
that she contained at one and the same time such men as 
Pusey, Jowett, Stanley, Arnold, Maurice, Colenso, and Simeon. 
If the proposed status of members of the parish councils— 
the status of communicants—were accepted, a large part 
of the Church as at present legally recognized would be 
disfranchised. We have no space to discuss abortive attempts 
in history to make the Church more spiritual: by raising the 
standard of personal devotion. Nobody could wish anything 
but that. the Church of England should be much more highly 
spiritualized than she is, but the imposition of tests is apt 
to end in disillusionment. You certainly cannot spiritualize 
a Church by contracting her borders. The degree of 
spirituality will depend upon the individual sincerity and 
earnestness of her members, and not upon any form or test, 
which will probably become sooner or later a symbol to be 
played and intrigued with. Every reader of history acknow- 
ledges and admires_the saintliness of Wycliffe, but the theory 
of his Lollards that only those who were enlightened by 
grace could understand the Scriptures was destined to come 
to an end through its own inherent weakness. The leaders 
of the “ Life and Liberty Movement” ef course want to 
defend the rights of the Church to which they yield their 
whole devotion, but they would do well to remember the 
remarkable words in which Lincoln reminded the people 
of the United States that liberty means different things to 
different people. ‘‘ With some,” he said, “ the word liberty 
may mean for each man to do as he pleases with himself, 
while with others the same word may mean for somé men 
to do as they please with other men.” He then added: 
“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, 
for which the sheep thanks the shepherd as the liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the same act as the 
destroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was a black 
one.” 

Our readers may remember the series of legal articles which 
we published three years ago proving that the clergy of the 
Church of England had no right in law to withhold the Com- 
munion from a Nonconformist. At the conclusion. of that 
series the Church Times published a remarkable article in 
which it admitted that the conclusions arrived at were un- 
deniably sound. It could, it said, have no doubt whatever 
that the law had been correctly interpreted by us in the 
proposition we had so often put forward, that. Nonconformists 
were in the eyes of the law members of the Church of England. 
The very word “ Nonconformist,” as a matter of fact, describes 
their. true position. They do not choose to “ conform,” 
but they are not by that fact deprived of their right to exercise 
their membership of the Church whenever they choose to 
do so. Such a thing as occasional conformity is indeed 
perfectly possible. Of course the Church Times, while ad- 
mitting the legal justice of our view, ridiculed the state of 
the law, and argued that such a preposterous statute could 
not. possibly be recognized in practice. It regarded it as 
ene of those obsolete statutes which we all agree to disregard. 
It was natural for the organ of a very powerful party within 
the Church to take that view, but the fact remains, and a 
very important fact it is, that the framework of the Church 
legally includes the whole nation. The Church is, as we said, 
the nation on its spiritual side. It is a matter, in our belief, 
ef the utmost importance that the State should always concern 
itself with religion, and we therefore watch with the utmost 
jealousy and alarm any attempt, however high the motives 
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understoed, therefore, that, at all events at one remove, Dis- 
establishment is seriously considered’ by some of the most 
zealous sons of the Church. For this movement to grow, 
especially if the reasons for it are entirely delusive, as we 
believe they are, would be disastrous. It is, in our view, 
impossible to make a worse error in the art of government 
than to assert that the State has no official interest in man’s 
spiritual needs, but should concern itself only with drains, 
roads, trade, Courts of Law, the fighting Services, and such 
things. In a noble passage in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France Burke describes the attachment of the British 
people to the Establishment. “ The majority of the people 
of England,” he says, “ far from thinking a religious national 
estabhishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without 
one. In France you are wholly mistaken if you do not believe 
us above all other things attached to it, and beyond all other 
nations ; and when this people has acted unwisely and un- 
justifiably in its favour (as in some instances they have done, 
most certainly) in their very errors you will at least discover 
their zeal.”” That represents, we believe, the opinion of the 
vast majority of Englishmen to-day. They desire to remain 
members of the Church, however careless they may often be 
of her offices, admonitions, and benefits. They feel they. 
may want at any time to partake of those benefits. They 
are glad to know that they are by the law of the land auto- 
matically members of the Church, and the last thing they 
desire is that the State should be, in Fuller’s quaint phrase, 
“unchurched.” We confess that if the Church became 
indistinguishable from one of the present Church parties, 
it would be impossible any longer logically to support. the 
argument for the Establishment. There would be no more 
reason to pick out one party in the Church for special State 
recognition than there is for conferring similar recognition 
upon any other sect in Great Britain. The point is now that 
the Church is a National Church because it is co-extensive 
with the nation. It is the whole religious community, except- 
ing those who for some special reason, whether permanent 
or temporary, do not wish to conform; and as such. it is 
endowed with a national function. Of course High Anglicans 
would say that the Church as described by us wou!d not 
be a Church at all, but we are quite content to rely on the 
opinion of one of the most devoted members of the Chureh 
of England, Jeremy Taylor, who in effect lays it down that 
the Church should include all those who accept the Apostles’ 
Creed. On the political side we inevitably reach the con- 
clusion that the Church, being indistinguishable from the 
people in their spiritual capacity, must submit to the will 
of the people as interpreted by their representatives in 
Parliament. 





GERMANY’S FEAR OF PEACE. 
ERMANY, exhausted by war, intensely desires peace, 
and yet is plainly in terror of what peace may bring 
with it. The mass of the people do not understand. They 
see: large territories upon the map in German occupation, 
and conceive that at the worst their Government will be 
able to use its conquests to secure its war aims. But the 
instructed few are under no such illusions. To them the 
danger of the future is the Allies’ power to enforce an “ eco- 
nomic blockade,” as Dr. Michaelis termed it in the Reichstag, 
and to cut off the Central Powers from the raw materials 
which they must have if their economic life is to be resumed 
after the war and their working population employed. A 
“German peace,” even if it left the Central Powers with a 
land control stretching from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, would be useless, for within their Jand and sea frontiers, 
if still cut off from the use of the sea, the Central Powers 
could not live. No military successes which are still possible 
to the Germans can bring to them what they must. have 
now that the world outside, which possesses the raw materials 
of industry, has joined the circle of their enemies and all sea 
communications—except in the Baltic—are dominated by 
the Fleets of the Allies. 
It was easy for the Germans to scoff at the resolutions of 
the Paris Conference, dealing as they did with restrictions 
on exports, so long as North and South America and a large 





part of Asia remained neutral. They were less immediately 


of its authors may be, to dilute the comprehensiveness of | concerned with exports than with imports, and, provided 


the Church. 

The leaders of the ‘ Life and Liberty Movement,” it is true, 
are in favour of the Establishment. They want their so- 
called scheme of liberty within the Church to be consonant 
with the Establishment. 
not have greater freedom to manage their own affairs, they 
would wish to see the Church disestablished. It ought to be 


But they say that, rather than | 


that they could buy and move the materials which they will 
| need after the war, could count upon a wide market for their 
_ exports in other than Allied countries. But not only has 
the United States joined the Allies. One after another the 
South American States are following, and China has definitely 
| ranged herself on the side of the world’s freedom. Whither 
can Germany look now for the supplies which she will need— 
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cotton, copper, rubber, and all the other vitally necessary 
products which the. Allies and their adherents control 
absolutely ? And even if these supplies should be available, 
how are they to be carried to Germany? The prospect of 
a peace without free access to the seas, and without free 
access to the world’s raw materials, may well give the more 
intelligent and far-seeing Prussians the iciest of shivers down 
their ida, For they are beginning to realize that the 
‘U’-boat campaign which they began in such levity of spirit 
ia a terribly double-edged weapon, and that every cargo- 
carrying ship sunk by them is a ship the less available for 
Germany's needs when she seeks to re-establish her industrial 
life. 

This economic problem, the problem of what is to follow 
the war, is gravely exercising the minds of our enemies. 
Dr. Michaelis did not advocate what he described as a “ give- 
and-take”’ peace because he felt any tenderness towards the 
Allies. He saw that unless the Allies, who control sea com- 
munications now and will continue to control them after 
the war is over, can be “reconciled” to the Germans, and 
will open to the Central Powers the markets of the world 
in raw materials and provide the shipping means of replenishing 
and restoring German and Austrian industries, all their 
land conquests will be vain. He saw that Germany must 
seck to buy “ reconciliation” with the most ample con- 
cessions, and that if the Allies refuse to be cajoled, the German 
Empire upon the Continent of Europe and overseas will 
cease to exist. “ Peace,” said he to the Reichstag, “ must 
build the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of the nations. 
It must prevent the nations from being plunged into further 
enmity through economic blockades, and provide a safeguard 
that the league in arms of our opponents does not develop 
into an economic offensive alliance against us.” His fear of 
the ‘economic offensive alliance” is manifest, and those 
Germans who study the economic outlook have ample reason 
for their fear. 

Our valuable contemporary the New Europe contains 
extracts from the candid speech delivered by Dr. Dernburg 
before the Conference of the combined Economic Associations 
of Germany, Austria, and Hungary at Budapest in June 
last. The ex-German Colonial Secretary revealed his mind 
clearly, and spoke with the emphasis of one who knew what 
he was talking about. “A dictated (German) peace,” he 
said, “* would, in fact, be little better than an armistice—no 
peace at all—and would necessitate a continuance of the 
existing economic conditions. Any one, therefore, who 
speaks of transition economy must assume that we shall 
embark upon a peace by agreement in the sense of the Austrian 
Emperor's Speech from the Throne... . . But even so, the 
question is not easy. The Central Powers have used up 
their natural resources to a greater extent than the Entente ; 
the Entente, on the other hand, has thrown a greater strain 
on its credit. In every country the means of production have 
been exposed to a tremendous strain. . . . The world’s 
means of transport are, to a large extent, destroyed by sea 
and rendered inefficient by land. There will be an immeasur- 
able and world-wide hunger for raw material and commodities 
of all kinds. Can it be satisfied in a short time? The 
answer is No. . . . Leaving out of account the difficulties of 
transport and exchange, the fact remains that all countries 
will compete for raw materials.” Dr. Dernburg then went 
on to point out that Germany could not demobilize her Army 
until places in industry had been found for the men, and 
could not find the places until raw materials had been obtained 
wherewith to feed her industries. Neither could she establish 
her foreign exchanges upon a tolerable basis until she was 
able to export goods, even if in order to do so the civil popula- 
tion had to be denied the necessaries for which it clamoured. 
There would be great domestic difficulties, and “even a 
partial period of unemployment would lead to disastrous 
manifestations.”” Though he did not say so in precise words, 
Dr. Dernburg clearly had in mind the impotence of Germany 
to effect any of the purposes which he described except by 
grace of the Allies, her present enemies. “I assume,”’ said 
he, “ that the resolutions of‘ the Paris Economic Conference 
will be entirely dropped, and that there will be no boycott 
in any quarter. The universal necessity will undoubtedly 
impose this.” : 

But will the necessities of Germany, and of the Central Powers 
generally, leave us other than cold? Shall we not rather 
first have regard to the needs of our friends, and let those of 
our late enemies—after the war—take care of themselves ? 
Of course we shall; and it is because Germany realizes that 
we shall do just what she would have done if she had secured 
our position of economic advantage that she now talks of a 








peace of “reconciliation.” The shortage of shipping, which jg 
already very severely felt, and will be still more severely felt 
after the war, is largely Germany’s work. She has destroyed 
by her ‘ U ’-boats since the war began at least four million 
tons of our ocean-going ships, and of the world’s shipping 
perhaps twice as much. In doing this she has indefinitely 
postponed her own chance of industrial reconstruction. We 
shall need all our own ships for reconstructing our own indus. 
tries, and for bringing in materials with which to restore the 
devastated regions of France and Belgium. We shall haye 
none to spare for the needs of the Central Powers. Germany 
began the war with five and a half million tons of shipping; 
she has lost by sinking, capture at sea, and seizure in port 
very nearly threo million tons. In the Baltic and in the 
harbours of Germany and Austria she has now some two 
million six hundred thousand tons. Not one of those ships 
can proceed to sea without the permission of the Allies. Our 
control of sea communications after the war is the most 
potent card in our hands, worth more to us as a weapon than 
all the German Colonies which we have seized. The Central 
Powers will remain cut off from the outside world till we 
unlock the sea doors. Strategically and economically the 
war was won by the Allies when their Fleets had dominated 
the maritime lanes of the world and the battle of the Marne 
had saved France from destruction. No land success which 
Germany has since gained is any set-off against the grip which 
we hold upon her means of after-war existence. Germany 
knows this—and trembles. Hence the talk of a peace of 
“ reconciliation,” and the eager desire to get to that peace 
before Germany’s reserve of materials becomes still further 
depleted and the carrying capacity of the world’s shipping 
still further diminished. 





DECENTRALIZATION IN INDIA. 

"os publication in the Times of a letter from the Aga 

Khan, enclosing a copy of the political testament of 
the late Mr. Gokhale, brings the question of the reform of 
Indian government appreciably nearer. Already indications 
had been given that the present Ministry were contemplating, 
in addition to their other responsibilities, the introduction 
of some drastic Indian reforms. Mr. Montagu, who in circum- 
stances which every one regrets succeeded to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain at the India Office, had prefaced his succession 
by a strong declaration in the House of Commons in favour 
of reform. More recently Lord Islington, the Under-Secretary 
of State for India, in a lecture at Oxford sketched out a 
somewhat elaborate scheme for the reconstruction of Indian 
administration. The latter pronouncement is the more 
important, because it could hardly have been made without 
the approval of Lord Islington’s official superiors, and its 
author has had the very great advantage of studying Indian 
administrative problems in detail on the spot as head of a 
Royal Commission. The main point on which Lord Islington 


laid stress is the need for decentralization, and this is 
also the essential feature of Mr. Gokhale’s remarkable 
testament. 


So far as mere decentralization is concerned, Mr. Gokhale’s 
proposals have the support of all the most experienced Indian 
administrators. In particular, Lord Sydenham, after his 
five years’ experience as Governor of Bombay, is able to express 
himself strongly in favour of provincial decentralization. It 
is indeed no exaggeration to say that no other region so vast 
as the Indian Empire is subject to so centralized a system of 
government. This is partly due to the fact that—except on 
certain limited matters, and then only as regards the provinces 
of Madras and Bombay—all communications between Pro- 
vincial Governments in India and the India Office in Whitehall 
must pass through the Government of India itself at Simla or 
Delhi. Lord Islington suggested that the Provincial Govern- 
ments should be allowed to deal direct with Whitehall. The 
only result would be to substitute a centralization in Whitehall 
for a centralization in Simla, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Gokhale’s testament is altogether opposed to this conception. 
He quite properly insisted that the power of Whitehall! to 
interfere in the details of Indian administration ought to be 
curtailed. One does not get rid of the evils of centralization 
by removing the centre several thousand miles across the sea. 
If there is to be real decentralization in India, larger powers of 
a final character must be given to the Provincial Governments, 
and the question which at once arises is by whom should those 
powers be exercised. 

Lord Islington talked somewhat vaguely of handing over 
responsibility to elected Provincial Councils. Mr. Gokhale’s 
proposals are more definite, and at the same time more prudent. 
This great Indian statesman—for so we are fully justified in 
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calling him—-realized more clearly than a good many Euro- 

ans have ever done the limitations as well as the possi- 

ilities of self-government in India. In his‘ proposals for 
enlarging the membership and the powers of Provincial 
Councils he expressly repudiates the idea of establishing what 
we know as Parliamentary government, and says: “ The 
members of the Executive Government shall not depend, 
individually or collectively, on the support of a majority of 
the Council for holding their offices.” This of course is the 
essence of the Parliamentary system as existing in Western 
Europe. In contradistinction we have the German system, 
where the Executive Government is responsible to the Kaiser 
and not the Reichstag, and it is the latter system which 
the late Mr. Gokhale deliberately advocated. “ The rela- 
tions between the Executive Government and the Legislative 
Council should be roughly similar to those between the 
Imperial Government and the Reichstag in Germany.” This 
is by far the most practicable suggestion that has yet been 
made for Indian reform. The reason is fairly simple—that 
in the final resort the Government of the United Kingdom 
are themselves responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order throughout India, and they cannot therefore permit 
any Legislature, however elected, to acquire absolute control 
over the Executive Government. 

People who imagine otherwise are ignorant of the main 
facts of Indian life. The very word “ India” used by itself 
creates a false impression. India is not one country, it is 
a number of countries ; there is not one Indian people, there 
are scores of Indian peoples; throughout that vast Empire 
there is no community of language, there is no community 
of religion. More than that, it is notorious to all who have 
had Indian experience that, though English-speaking Indians 
may use the language of Western politics to express their 
political aspirations, in substance there is much less unity 
of thought even in this limited section of the population than 
on the surface appears. On a small scale we have a similar 
fact at our very doors. Until recent developments took 
place in Ireland quite a large number of English people were 
under the impression—carefully fostered by Irish Nationalists 
in the House of Commons—that the whole of Ireland desired 
a particular form of Home Rule enshrined in the Home Rule 
Act. Everybody now knows that the proposals embodied 
in that Act are rejected not merely by the Unionists of Ulster 
and the Unionists of Southern Ireland, but also by the revolu- 
tionary Sinn Feiners, who are proving at every by-election 
their numerical superiority to the Nationalists represented 
in the House of Commons. 

In exactly the same way, if any scheme of Home Rule 
or quasi-Home Rule were definitely proposed for India, it 
would quickly be found that the apparent unity of thought 
even among English-speaking Indians was only surface 
deep. The secular conflict between Hindus and Moham- 
medans is not going to be settled by the introduction of 
Furopean devices for popular election. Indeed, popular 
elections themselves create new causes of quarrel. So much 
is this the case that at the present moment one of the most 
difficult of the unsettled problems in India is the question 
whether in any given area individual Hindus and Moham- 
medans should vote as units or whether each religion 
should vote as a community. Broadly speaking, the Hindus 
are in favour of individual voting, because in most districts 
that method would result in carrying the whole Council 
in their own favour, leaving the Mohammedans altogether 
unrepresented. Great Britain cannot possibly render herself 
responsible for the establishment of so gross a piece of injustice 
in the name of denfocratic government. But the divergence 
between Hindus and Mohammedans is only the beginning 
of the trouble. There are other religions to be considered, 
among them the not insignificant body of native and Anglo- 
Indian Christians, who have not the slightest desire to be 
placed under the rule of a Hindu majority, dominated by 
Brahmins. 

Again, true national unity is practically impossible without 
unity of speech. In India there are at least seventy or eighty 
fairly important different languages. Some of these are, of 
course, more widely spread than others, in particular 
Hindustani or Urdu, which is more or less understood over 
the greater part of Northern India. But there is only one 
language which can possibly be regarded as a lingua franca 
for the whole of India, and that is English. Therefore we 
are faced with this paradox : that while the advanced Indian 
teformers always speak of India as a unit, and at the same 
time adopt an anti-English attitude, there is no mental 
unity possible in India except.through the English language. 


This consideration is itself a strong argument for approaching 





the whole problem of Indian government, as Mr. Gokhale did, 
from the provincial rather than from the central point of view. 
Moreover, there is good reason to believe that already there 
is springing up in India a certain amount of strong local 
patriotism. In Bengal, in particular, this development is 
notable, and has been accompanied in the last few years by 
a remarkable output of Bengali literature. Where exactly 
the boundaries of Bengal should be drawn is one of the minor 
difiiculties of Indian government, which led to much trouble 
in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, and subsequently under Lord 
Hardinge. But, provided the boundaries of Indian provinces 
were arranged with due regard to racial or linguistic divisions, 
it ought to be possible to create in India a group of partially 
autonomous provinces, existing side by side with the partially 
autonomous Native States. There ought to be very largs 
liberties accorded to these provinces to try experiments in 
governmental reform, much in the same way as some of the 
more advanced Native States are already trying such experi- 
ments, A system of government which might be feasible 
in Bengal might prove totally out of place in the Punjab. 

The great advantage of the late Mr. Gokhale’s testament 
is that it is essentially practical. Instead of indulging in 
loose talk about the right of self-government, as Mrs. Besant 
and other Indian Home Rulers of to-day do, Mr. Gokhale 
devoted his thought to working out a practical scheme. His 
testament, for example, deals in detail with the crucial question 
of finance, and proposes a definite arrangement between the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments for the 
distribution between them of existing and future sources of 
revenue. It also deals with the problems of municipal and 
rural decentralization, which are hardly Jess important than 
that of provincial decentralization. He proposed the creation 
of small District Councils, partly elected and partly nominated, 
with advisory powers to begin with, and he also urged, as 
practically every reformer in India has urged for over 
fifty years, the re-establishment of the traditional village 
panchayats. Why this reform, so universally advocated, 
has never been carried into effect is one of the mysteries 
of Indian administration. Mr. Gokhale’s testament advocates 
the transference to these bodies of a definite portion of the 
Excise revenue for the due performance of their duties. 

In addition, this testament, which has added value from 
the very fact that it was entrusted by a great Hindu leader 
to a leading spokesman of the Mohammedans, the Aga 
Khan, deals with the question of reforming the Government 
of India itself by enlarging the Legislative Council, which 
Mr. Gokhale proposed should be called the “ Legislative 
Assembly of India,” and by reconstructing to a certain extent 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council or Ministry to mect the 
changes made in the Provincial Governments. The whole 
document is worthy of most careful study. It is a splendid 
posthumous proof of the statesmanship as well as of the 
patriotism of its author. 








THE LIFE AND LIBERTY MOVEMENT. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

NHE sympathetic reception given by the Archbishops at 
Lambeth to the promoters of the “Life and Liberty 
Movement,” as it is called, invests that movement with an import- 
ance which, on its own merits, it could hardly claim ; and therofore 
we trust it may not escape the attention of Churchmen who are 
interested in maintaining the present Establishment, which the 
movement quite frankly threatens. As we understand, the “ Life 
and Liberty Movement” has been set on foot to press for the 
constitutional changes in the relations of Church and State 
suggested by an Archbishop’s Committee. These proposals have 
already been reviewed in our columns and discussed at some length 
in our correspondence. But the peculiar gravity of the case is 
that if these proposals are not accepted by the State the “ Life 
and Liberty Movement ”’ is prepared to advocate Disestablishment 
as an alternative. Let us at once congratulate the founders of 
the movement upon the captivating title they have given to it. 
Life and Liberty are sacred words which appeal to us all. It is 
‘* more life and fuller that we want,” as the poet said; and no 
Briton would willingly continue in slavery. But it is a pertinent 
question whether the constitutional changes, which are now te 
be pressed upon us with such sudden zeal will necoesarily bring 
in their train any new life at all or any valuable accession of liberty. 
How could they bring life? The winds of the Spirit are not under 
the control of reforming Committees.’ If the Church of England 
were at the present moment a valley of dry bones, no reorganization, 
however thorough, could: make thom live. Tho vitalizing move- 
ment in the Church which we associate with the name of Johu 
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Wesley had nothing to do with constitutional reform. Possibly 
the leaders of the present movement will explain that new life has 
already been breathed into the dry bones by our experiences in 
the war, and that what they are demanding is liberty for this 
new spirit to grow and assert itself. ‘‘ Let every Churchman,” they 
may say, “feel that he is a free member of a free spiritual 
rociety, with high ideals and a definite policy, and then he will 
realize his personal responsibilities far more keenly and not be 
tempted to fall back into the old lethargy. Therefore let the 
Church of England be free.” 

With every aspiration after a more vigorous future for the 
Chureh of England we are in full sympathy, and we welcomed 
the recent National Mission as a well-devised effort for presenting 
the principles of the Christian life to an awakened people through 
the length and breadth of the land. But if we are told that new 
vigour cannot be infused into the Church without drastic changes 
in its constitution we must demur. The young men who assure us 
that the welfare of the Church of England requires us to embrace 
their policy and light-heartedly accept Disestablishment as an 
alternative must convince us that the end they seck will come 
out of the scheme they advocate, and that their millennium is not 
a mirege. And, to begin with, they must show us, if they can, 
that the so-called ‘Free’ Churches, which are not controlled by 
the State except in matters depending upon their trust-deeds, 
are at present a more spiritual force than the Church of England. 
Such an argument would be irresistible. But our impression 
is that the fact is not so. So far as we have observed, both Church- 
men and Nonconformists grow or decline in spiritual zeal in 
dependence upon certain tides of the Spirit, which are irrespective 
of their different modes ef government. Under the same influences 
they rise and fall together. We cannot therefore accept the conten- 
tion that to reduce the Church of England to the position of a 
“Free” Church, whether by a grant of autonomy or by Disestablish- 
ment, would have any effect upon its spiritual power, which is the 
only thing that matters. The sort of “‘liberty” that is being 
demanded would neither produce nor sustain “ life.”’ The liberty 
that makes for life is liberty to think freely, and to combine in 
associations for promoting moral and spiritual causes. The first 
kind of liberty, intellectual liberty, we of the Church of England 
enjoy in more ample measure than our brethren of the ‘‘Free” 
Churches, because we are secured by the impartial control of the 
State from the tyranny of majorities. We ought not to forget 
that the freedom to hold their peculiar tenets which is at present 
possessed by each of the three chief parties in the National Church, 
High end Low and Broad, is due entirely to the judicial decisions 
ef the Privy Council. To fanatics whose party happens to be in 
the ascendant this will no doubt be a strong reason for wishing 
to be rid of State control; and therefore we hope sober Churchmen 
will weigh facts before allowing themselves to be swept off their 
feet by a delusive cry for “liberty.” The other kind of liberty, 
to combine in associations, we also enjoy to the full; and it is 
wel] to remember that it is never the legislative societies which 
do most good in the Church, but those voluntary associations 
for improving the meral and epiritual welfare of the people which 
study the causes of what is amiss, and devote themselves to finding 
a remedy. Whether or not councils for the control of finance, 
and incidentally of the parson, are set up in every parish seems 
to us a matter of small moment; it is far more impertant that 
every parish should have its Committee of Public Welfare. We 
could wish, therefore, that our enthusiastic young men would 
find an outlet for their zeal in promoting agencies of this kind 
rather than in agitating for constitutional changes; because we 
are quite sure that to insist upon “liberty” for the Church, in 
their sense of the word, as a necessary accompaniment of an enriched 
and deepened spiritual “life,” is te connect things which are not 
in pari materid and have no influence on each other. 

Having said so much on what seems to us the dangerous side 
of the “Life and Liberty Movement,” we wish also to make 
it clear that we have no desire to oppose any well-considercd scheme 
for relieving the National Church of come of the difficulties that 
attend its efforts to carry through urcontentious legislation. But 
we would urge that the particular scheme put forward by the 
Archbishep’s Commitice bas not becn sufficiently canvacsed; 
end before it is carried by its clerical advecates up and down the 
country it should be thoroughly examincd by a larger and more 
representative bedy—why not by a Royal Commission, which 
could hear evidence and weigh objections? This is surely more 
than ever necessary if the alternative to the scheme is to be Dis- 
establishment. The subject bristles with difiiculties, and it cannot 
be pretended that the propesals of the Committee have not met 
with a good dea] of damaging criticism. We will mention here 
one objectionable point, because it is entirely inconsistent with 





any pretence to confer liberty on the Church, and that is the 
electoral basis proposed for the suggested parish councils. Every 
elector is to have “ the status of a communicant ”; that is to say, 
he must be not only baptized but confirmed. Against this limitation 
it should be enough to point out that it would disfranchise a large 
part of the National Church. Of course it may be plausibly argued 
that Confirmation is the rule of the Church of Englend, and that 
a person who will not obey the rules of a society has no claim to 
its privileges, much less to any share in its government. But 
such an argument ignores the existenee of various parties in the 
Church. In these days of wider historical knowledge there are 
a large number of persons who do not attach the same kind of 
importance to Confirmation as do tho: who accept the Tractarian 
tradition ; and there are still more, especially among the working 
classes, who, not having been confirmed in childhood, would 
justifiably decline to submit to the rite in later years, so as to 
qualify for tke franchise. And yet such persons may be in no 
way behind their fellows in their zeal for religion. The idea of 
spiritualizing a Church by contracting its borders through the 
imposition of a test is one that, all down the ages, has appealed 
to a certain type of mind. Men have thought that in a moro 
rigorously organized scciety they could preserve a keencr sense 
of membership, and so a greater enthusiasm: but where they 
may seem to have succeeded, it is heeouse the enthusiasm was 
there already. In the early days ** the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society both the discipline and the enthusiasm were remarkable; 
but when enthusiasm died down it was found necessary to relax 
the discipline. To-day, when we find ourselves on a rising tide 
of Christian feeling, it may seem opportune to tighten up the 
conditions of membership; but wken the inevitable ebb follows, 
our new disciplinary measures will not secure a more spiritual! life, 
CLERICUS. 





NATIONAL SONG. 

HAT a wonderful sensation of delight must enthral a man 

who has written a song which has moved a people; a 

song which has,as it were, given them the word they were trying 

to find, eased every simple man of his burden of inarticulate thought, 

taken him out of himself,and:stirred his pulses till he does not know 

if it is his own heart which is beating or the heart of the world. 

Men of great poetic genius have had this incomparable experience 

and men of no poetic genius at all. The gods give to whom they 

will the power to speak for the people, to read their hearts and 

interpret them to themselves, to confirm their conviction, steady 

their purpose, purify their pride, and banish their fear. These 

things a man may do with his song if the gods will and if the people 
have one heart. 

It has been said—and it might come true—that all that is needed 
to bind Russia together is a song. The Russians, it is argued, 
would act as one people with one purpose if they could be spell- 
bound by the wizardry of musical martial words. ‘The suggestion 
opens a wide subject of discussion. The right song, ene hopes 
and fancies, might be written for Russia, but then the doubt 
comes—could a song be imposed upon a people? Could any 
form of words, however grand, have a disciplinary effect upon a 
multitude unless it were the interpretation of their own thoughts 
and emotions? Of the power of song there would seem to be no 
limit if the idea it embodies is already quick in the minds of those 
for whom it is written. Its influence may be for good or for evil, 
but it eannot eoerce. A song may heighten passion till it is 
eapable of any heroic effort. Oddly enough, it does not 
need to be true poetry to do this, though it may have the 
Divine fire without lessening its foree. It is said that “ John 
Brown's Body” won the war for the North; but did it 
really do more than express the moral and political passion 
which leads to victory? Its power seems to consist in the 
rhythmical reiteration of a political idea which had already obsessed 
the mind of an army. Whoever wrote it knew how thought moves 
in the minds ef men who have no time for direet thinking. It 
expressed that political idea in all its nobility and in all its erudity, 
touching it with the religious emotion inseparable from patriotic 
aspiration and with the fierceness inseparable from valour. It is 
as simple as it is insistent, and almost as prosaic as it is simple. 
The amazing thing is that ‘“‘ John Brown” should be-so little of a 
poem, seeing that it expressed great emotions to the complete satis- 
faction of a great people, and expressed them in a form which did 
not preclude singing. As a song it served its purpose perfectly, and 
in lacking the Divine fire it lacked nothing but everlastingness. It 
may serve again to cheer a company on the march ; it can bardiy 
be a factor in the present war. But whatever its record or its 
worth, it did not bind a people, or even an army. It gave it voiee, 
and the voiee expressed its unity. 

May net the same thing be said of that far greater song which 

















cannot be separated from its music, the “ Marseillaiso” ? Neithor 
words nor tune impregnated France with an idea; that idea was 
already coming to the birth. In the joy of her delivery France 
sang the “ Marseillaiso.” Martial verse could hardly have been 
more telling. France could have been satisfied with nothing less. 
Gace again to-day it comes to her lips; it belongs to her for ever. 
As soon as Russia is at one with herself she may produce a 
“ Marseillaise”” or a song of peace, but whatever it expresses it 
can only express a convinced Russia. 

It is of course arguable that just as the “Marseillaise ’’ was the 
outcome of one man’s brain, so must the conquering Russian song 
be, if it ever comes, and indeed every uther song. It is idle to 
speak as though music or thought or form came from the people. 
That is true; but songs which move masses, like creeds which 
move masses, must be accepted before they can vivify. A form 
of creed is a dead-letter, a mere focus for scepticism, a law whose 
only effect is to create sin, unless it symbolizes the sentiments 
and epitomizes the religious emotions of those upon whom men 
design to imposo it. A religious revival could not be produced by 
the chanting of a creed, though it might find solemn utterance in 
such a manner. 

The literature of this eountry contains many great hymns. A 
few of them are moderately popular, but it is not those which come 
to the front in great revivals. Some day a revival may produce a 
groat poom. At present simple religious people find an outlet for 
their deepest feelings in a wide variety of sacred songs which, 
if we may say so without irreverence, are ridiculously in- 
adequate to the emotions they represent. Exactly the same 
thing is true of our soldiers. We can only suppose that they 
have no need of a great battle song—though they have the 
passion in their hearts which might produce one. Unlike 
Cromwell's soldiers, they have not taken a song from the 
singers of Israel, neither have they accepted what certain of 
their own poets have offered to them; they have preferred very 
It is a curious fact that the Bible seems to lose poetic 
ad it gains moral influence. The New Testament is very much 
inferior to the old in point of poetry, very much higher in ideal. 
Now and then a war congregation 
consisting of old men and boys and women is carried away for 
the moment by David's martial ardour, but the soldiers of 
to-day regard them as part of a set service and no more. Their 
feeling for rhythm is strong, and united as they are it is enough 
for thom. But a drum, which can warm indifference to the 
point of enthusiasm, cannot reconcile disputants. For that, 
reason and eloquence are necessary; the magnetism of the 
orator and an appeal to the mind. Russia has need of these 
thiags. 

The phrenologist Lavater studied the human face divine till his 
brain reeled and he fell a victim to delusion. He believed that 
ono daya portrait of Christ would be found, and that the sight of it 
would convert th: world. It was a beautiful dream this of the old 
student of physiognomy; he thought a vast reform would be 
brought about by the imposition of an ideal. But though by 
men of goodwill the portrait could have been recognized, and might 
have become, as it were, their ensign, for the others it would have 
been but one religious picture the more in the world. Similarly, by 
men of heroic mould the song would be accepted, but the rest would 
pass it by. For the song to triumph there must be no “ rest.”’ 
The extent to which martial or any other passion can express 
itself is no test of its depth. A visitor from Mars would 
make no correct conception of the British Army by the study of its 
songs. The man who first said: “ If a manwere permitted tomake 
all the ballads, he need not care who sliould make the laws of a 
nation,” would be sore puzzled by our soldiers. No nation has 
given birth to greater poets than the English, but we are not 
® poetic people. English soldiers sing as children sing—for the 
pleasure of shouting. Yet perhaps we may say without offence to 
the Allies that their unity and purity of purpose are not excolled 
by any. Some people need expression, others do not. None can 
be ruled or reformed or modified or inspired by having suitable 
expression imposed upon them, even by their own men of genius. 

jut when the song happens to fit the mood and the spirit the result 
may be overwhelming. 

We have discussed the difficulties of finding or creating a 
song to lead a people to victory because they are almost 
too great for ono to see how they may be deliberately overcome. 
The song that takes the heart and the mind of a people by 
storm does so for no reasons that a critic, contenting himself 
with the apparatus of his art, could easilyforesee. But the right 
song's influence is beyond that of statesmen and gonerals. We 
hope Russia will find her song. It seems worth while for the poets 
to tempt fortune, after ali, and offer some for her approval. 


’ 


poor stuff, 


The Psalms leave us cold. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE SALE OF 

{To tue Epiror oF 
Sir,—It is much to be regretted that Lord Curzon did not fully 
accept Lord Selborne’s proposals, with any modifications or addi- 
tions which would make them more effectual. Every one of us 
is convinced that this abuse exists, reflects great discredit on all 
concerned, and does infinite harm to vital interests of the nation. 
Party funds are a grave evil, and should be abolished, or so 
restricted that this special mischief will be extirpated for ever. 
In my own opinion, party funds not only have the special dangera 
discussed on the motion, but create a power behind the scenes 
which destroys the real independence of constituencies, by trans- 
ferring choice of candidates to party managers, and increases the 
demoralization of rich men practically buying and selling seats 
in Parliament, and being tempted to wholesale, if disguised, 
corruption of electors. The main remedies are plain—absolute 
publicity of accounts, and wholesale cutting down of election 
expenses. These would nearly remove the chief dangers. But it 
may well be considered whether the present powers of the 
Executive in recommending persons for distinctions should not be 
got rid of, or so restricted or conditioned as to remove temptation 
or opportunity to do harm. All this hardly needs stating. Lord 

Selborne’s proposals gave the right lead in the right direction. 

I am, Sir, &c., Caansina or WELLINGBOROUGG. 

40 Eaton Place, S.W. 





HONOURS. 
THs ‘* Specraroas."’] 


” 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 


Sir,—The controversy about the bestowal of honours reminds 
me of a story that illustrates the position which, as I believe, 
the wise Whip takes up when a man too boldly approaches him 
with a suggestion of a bargain for a peerage, e.g.:—‘ If I give 
£100,000 to the party funds will you promise me that I shall be 
in the next Honours List?” A very rich Scottish manufacturer 
of the “sixties ”’ when on his death-bed sent for the minister of 
the Free Kirk, to which he nominally belonged, and in great per- 
turbation of mind spoke as follows: “‘I am afraid I have led a 
very bad life in many ways, but do you think it would make any 
amends if I left £100,600 to the kirk?” To which the minister 
replied; “ I’m bound to say that 1 have no Scriptural warrant for 
telling you that it would be any use, but, all the same, I 
think it is an experiment weei worth the trying.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 
8. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN COMMUNITY. * 


{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 





Sir,—Being in England for a short visit, might I trespass on 
your space to say a few words about a matter afiecting India? 
If there is one thing legitimate to think about at the present 
time besides winning the war, it is surely how to use this golden 
opportunity for welding the Empire closer together. 

Of the general Indian problem other men have infinitely greater 
right to speak than I have, but I think I might put it fairly as 
follows:—As boys grow to be young men they desire greater 
power to take their lives in their own hands. They will, of 
course, make mistakes, but they learn through their mistakes. 
Indians hear that the war is for liberty and freedom waged by 
democratic nations, and this quickens their desire for what young 
men wish for. Some men want the changes to be rushed through 


| ° P ° 3 
during the war, whilst others wish them to come steacily and 


deliberately step by step. 

But granted that big changes will come over India some time 
or other, what will be the position of the three hundred thousand 
people, some of them pure English and the others of mixed 
nationality, who have made India their domicile? I think it 
would be putting the matter very mildly to say that th y are not 
at the present time very enthusiastic over these coming changes. 
Can there be a British statesmanship wise enough to carry these 
three hundred thousand people with them in these changes, and 
to utilize the knowledge of India which they do possess for tho 
good of India as a whole? If it is not trespassing too much on 
your space, I would venture to make two suggestions:—(1) Books 
are constantly being written about India. They do not often make 
much reference to this domiciled community, and what they say 
is chiefly negative. A thoughtful account of their difficulties and 
their problems and what their hopes and aspirations are is needed 
for a serious study of India. (2) Men are sent out by the Home 
Government to India who receive letters of introduction to leading 
Indians and diseuss with them matters affecting India. The 
domiciled community are now coming together as an organized 
society to a greater extent than they have ever done before. If 
men who come out to India were to receive letters of introduction 
to leading members of the domiciled community as well as to 
leading Indians, it would do good.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Uswatp YoOuNGuUSBAND. 
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THE FATE OF KING ALEXANDER OF SERBIA. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
S.n,--As my copy of the Spectator arrives at somewhat irregular 
intervals, I am afraid that the subject of this letter is already 
two months old. I read with the greatest interest your review 
«ft Captain Temperley’s History of Serbia, and I fear that all the 
sympathy and understanding displayed will be marred in the 
eyes of most Serbians by the fact that the references to the 
rezicide of 1903 show that, in all but one particular, the Austrian 
account is accepted. It is true that at one time all our informa- 
tion on Serbian matters passed through—or originated in— 
Vienna; but that is no longer the case. It seems to me that an 
unintentionally false impression is conveyed by the omission of 
eertain important facts: firstly, Alexander—or some one acting in 
his name--had by a coup d’état possessed himself of powers which 
made him extremely unpopular with the greater part of the most 
democratic nation in Europe. Secondly, several prominent men 
who ventured on a constitutional protest disappeared mysteriously. 
Thirdly, he was completely under the thumb of his wife. It is 
siso necessary to realize that, rightly or wrongly, most Serbians 
believed that Queen Draga was in the pay of Austria, and that 
ker purpose was to stir up a revolution which would give the 
Austrian Army a pretext for entering Serbia “to protect 
Alexander.” It is possible that the Serbian Government may 
kave thought it wise to soothe the dignity of certain Great Powers 
by some expression of regret; but an.ex-diplomat of Alexander’s 
régime whom I met in Belgrade early in 1908 expressed consider- 
able indignation at the attitude of England and France, which, 
he said, was due to gross misapprehension. To-day the unpardon- 
shle sin in Serbian eyes is to suggest, as Austria did, that the 
ehivalrous old knight-errant King Peter was cognisant of the 
murder, for thereby an outbreak of savage national indignation 
is reduced to a mere dynastic plot.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. S. Howr. 
Grand Hétel Pension Ambri, Ambri, August 3rd. 





DOES POSTERITY PAY? 

{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—With reference to your article in the Spectator of 
August i]th headed “* Does Posterity Pay? ” I think you overlook 
several considerations. You quote Mr. Withers to the effect that 
“ nothing we can do now can deprive posterity of a single ear of 
wheat that it sows and grows.” No doubt true, if you lump 
together in one mass the whole nation; but if we leave to posterity 
a great National Debt, the majority will have to pay taxes in 
e:der to pay a minority of stockholders their interest and repay 
their capital. To repudiate such a debt would be barefaced 
fraud. You seem to think that the argument that people who 
have a margin of income to spare can lend to the Government, 
and thus relieve their fellow-citizens of what would otherwise 
ke a crushing burden of immediate taxation, is merely plausible. 
@n the’ contrary, it is absolutely true. If your argument were 
evrrect, whenever a municipality wanted to spend £500,000 on a 
water supply the whole sum should be raised in a year or two 
eut of taxation, which is absurd. 

You take the case of a man with a thousand a year, and suppose 
that he may have to pay £100 a year in interest upon the War 
Debt, and you state that unless he has invested at least £2,000 ‘n 
5 per cent. War Loan he will be out of pocket on the transaction. 
*f course he will, and even in the second case; there is no known 
method of paying taxation without being out of pocket. You 
suggest that instead of paying the interest he should pay in 
taxation the capital of £2,000 and have done with it. Unless he 
er others do so, how can a loan be avoided? A man with a 
thousand a year may be a doctor or a lawyer without capital, and 
quite unable to find £2,000 in a lump sum. There is abundant 
justification for Government loans; the attempt to defray such 
eolossal expenditure out of immediate taxation would cause untold 
misery. Another advantage to the taxpayer of loans is this: if 
you leave his capital to fructify in his hands he may make 10 or 
15 per cent. on it and easily pay the 5 per cent. on his share of the 
National Debt.—I am, Sir, &c., Berxarp Hopson. 

Thornion, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. 

{The pith of this letter lies in the last sentence, which is 
substantially accurate, and is conclusive—as our article implied— 
so far as the earlier periods of the war are concerned. But as the 
war proceeds it becomes increasingly possible to suppress all indus- 
tries, except direct or indirect war industries, There is thus less 
necessity for continuing a process of finance which, by incidentally 
infiating the currency, further adds to the monetary cost of the 
war.—Ep. Spectator.]} 

THE NEW MONEY TRAINING. 

[To sze Evrron or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 
fr,—In support ef your contention, in your article on “ The 
New Money Training” (Spectator, August 4th), of the wisdom 
wi giving a greater responsibility in money matters to women, I 
would like to point out how effective it has proved in this county. 
Jn many parts of Lancashire the mother acts the manager of 
the family income. The father hands over his whole wage, the 
children under twenty-one years of age do the same, and all 
receive back ther pocket-money, commonly called “ spending 





‘be allowed to exercise will satisfy Ulster. 








brass,” “‘odd money,” or even “ oddy.” ‘The mother is quite 
aware of the amount of wage each member of the family earns, 
and makes her weekly budget accordingly. What is the result? 
Both the man and his wife together share the responsibility, and 
they can and do save. It would surprise those who live in other 
parts of England if they knew the very large amount of the 
capital invested by the working classes in the cotton factories of 
Lancashire. In the village in which I live all the five weaving 
sheds have been built by the savings of the weavers, at least eighty 
per cent. of the houses belong to people who live in them, and a 
general air of prosperity is evident. The village contains about 
four thousand inhabitants. All this is surely in favour of giving 
greater money responsibility to women.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Briercliffe, Burnley. C. Beresrorp Kxox. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 

(To TEE Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—I thank you for allowing me so much space in your last 
issue and hesitate to trespass further, but if I leave your editorial 
query without reply my silence may be misconstrued. The 
financial objection you raise refers, I take it, to the manner of 
voting the sum required rather than the source. Revenue can 
be car-marked or the quota to be paid by each State can be 
mutually agreed on. Who will vote the money must depend on the 
form the reforms take in the House of Lords, presuming that the 
Lords’ Conference will introduce some change. The Upper House 
I had in my mind’s eye was a thoroughly representative one, 
elected, although not by the ordinary suffrage. There would be 
no objection to such an assembly preparing a Budget and voting 
taxation as the Commons do now as a single Chamber. In fact, 
the Upper House I suggest would be not unlike the German 
teichstag. I hope that I have not damned the proposal by stating 
so! Supposing, however, and I fear that this is more probable, 
the Lords’ Conference does not see its way to make such radical 
changes and merely rehabilitates the Peers with some of their 
shorn glory, my scheme will still be workable but rather more 
complicated—provided always that the powers they (Peers) will 
The House of Lords, 
not now being an elected representative body, will not be recognized 
a3 a taxing authority; nevertheless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be, after my proposal, British rather than 
English. For the money Bills he can be assisted by delegations 
from the several Houses of Commons (English, Irish, &c.) very 
much on the lines the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments send 
delegations to deal with matter relating to the Empire as a whole. 
Alas, this is another enemy's precedent! You may ask, Why go 
outside our own Empire? Why not take South Africa as your 
model ? 

Would the Nationalists be satisfied with a Counci] with powers 
delegated by the House of Commons? “ Ireland a nation repre- 
sented by a Council! ”’ I can hear them exclaim. Do what you 
will in your search for Home Rule, you wii! meet with the same 
difficulty: too independent for Ulster or too subordinate fer 
Nationalists. And you will eventually come to the conclusion, as 
I have, that the solution I have suggested is the one and only one 
likely to satisfy both. The financial difficulty is not insuperable, 
and depends, as I have stated, more on the Lords’ Conference than 
on the Irish Convention. But whatever conclusion may be arrived 
at by the Government, it se2ms pretty evident that rebellion is 
really what has to be met when you get down to the bedrock. The 
Government, as a Coalition, has a unique opportunity of coming 
to a lasting decision. Let the Government make up its mind 
what is best in the interest of the United Kingdom, not merely 
Ireland, and let it agree to continue this policy for the next 
twenty years irrespective of the party in yower. The Irish question 
will then settle itself.—I am, Sir, &c., An OvrtTsiper. 

[We were thinking not so much of the exact method of raising 
money as of the inevitably increased expenditure under any federal 
scheme, At present the Central Exchequer gladly supports its 
poorer relations; but it has a hold on their expenditure. If the 
poorer relations, freed from this control, take to living on cham- 
pagne and ortolans, the contributors to the Central Exchequer 
will not foot the bill at all gladly, and may refuse to foot it 
altogether. That would be only human nature. This is only one 
of many reasons which tend to make existing federations centralize 
themselves, according to a process the very reverse of that which 
our correspondent proposes.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A CONFERENCE OF MODERN CHURCHMEN. 
(To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sirn,—The Council of the Churchmen’s Union had grave doubts 
whether the usual annua! Conference of Broad Churchmen should 
be held this year. But they decided that, in spite of everything, it 
was most desirable that the spiritual and intellectual life of the 
country should be kept up by all means, The Conference took 
piace at Girton College from August 8th to 13th, and from begin- 
ning to end it was full of interest. Not much was said about 
the war, but it was clear that every speaker was thinking about 
it, and about the religious and social questions which it is fercing 
on our attention. In his opening address Canon Glazebrook, 
Chairman of the Council, struck the keynote. The Conference 
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was to consider the question of “ The Church,” in all its aspects. 


He spoke very plainly as to the necessity of facing present facts, of 
making the voice of Christianity heard amid the din of conflict, 
of closing the ranks to meet the shock of a society in part indif- 
ferent and in part openly hostile to the faith. Then followed 
three days of keen and eager discussion. The historic origin of 
the Church was discussed in remarkably clear and incisive papers 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Fawkes. Sir 
W. Ashley, of Birmingham, treated the subject of the functions 
of the ministry, and gave the Conference a very straight account 
of the views of ‘business men as to some functions which many 
clergy try to exercise, but which ane out of date, and some func- 
tions which they might well take over. The question of the 
authority of the Church was brought forward by Bishop Mercer, 
and that of the spiritual independence of the Church by the Dean 
of Carlisle. A specially interesting discussion, incepted by 
Dr. Cyril Norwood, took place on the subject of the possible 
drawing together of the Established and the Free Churches. The 
Sacraments of the Church were treated by Dr. Gamble and Mr. 
C. I’. Russell with great reverence and fullest appreciation, and 
finally Church and Art by Professor P. Gardner. 

Space only allows me to mention a few notable features of the 
discussions, without going into details. As was natural, the war 
was in the lower strata of the minds of all speakers, and some- 
times came to the surface; but it may be doubted whether it has 
yet seriously altered the ways of thinking of Churchmen. Certain 
ideas, however, are steadily gaining ground which already have 
for long coloured the thinking of Liberals. Such is the necessity 
of distinguishing, in the case of Episcopacy and many other 
institutions, between the question of origin, in which the last 
word must always be spoken by scientific history, and the question 
of present spiritual values, judged by experience, The historic 
Churches will be compelled, as Archbishop Temple maintained, 
more and more to trust to the argument from experience, as the 
historic ground becomes more slippery. Another feeling which 
eways Broad Churchmen more and more is the absolute necessity 
of establishing some closer relations and some common ground of 

ction between the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the Wesleyan 
Events alike in the mission field and in Flanders have 
made this matter in the highest degree pressing. But to expect a 
mere surrender on the part of the Nonconformists is chimerical; 
ail the best of them feel that ‘they have to give as well as to 
receive. Nearly ewery speaker felt that the chief power of the 
Ciurch lay not in external authority, not in organization, not in 
rites however valuable, but in the sense of a continuous inspiration, 
taking various forms according to circumstangs, dynamic and not 








bodies. 


siatic, in a degree evolutional, yet always dwelling in the light of 
the early {literature of the Church and in the spirit of its 
Founder. Most of the papers read will be printed in a special 
number of the Modern Churchman.—I am, Sir, &c., 1 





NEW DEPARTMENTS. 
[To THz Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srz2,—Mr. John Dillon, M.P., is calling attention none too soon 
to the creation of new Government Departments con- 
taining crowds of officials, which has been such a distinguishing 
feature the last year or two. A comparison of the cost of 
ril Service administration to-day and, say, ten years ago will 
reveal to the taxpayer the reckless and improvident increase in 
expenditure on buildings and officials, to say nothing of salaries 
and pensions. The latest attempt to create a new Department 
is in connexion with the so-called Ministry of Public Health. 
What necessity is there for this? Public health is already looked 
after well by the Local Government Board and a crowd of officials, 
and has very wisely been decentralized into the hands of municipal 
There is not any public demand for change. The 
tendency of recent years has not been in favour of centralization; 
it tends to bureaucracy, inefficiency, endless and confusing regula- 
tions, improvident expenditure, and insolent attempts to curtail 
the liberties of the people. But while we are in the hands of 
men who regard Parliamentary life as a mere game of party 
polities we shall get no reform, and as one who hopes to be a 
Democratic Reform candidate at the next General Election, I 
appeal to all those who agree with me not to permit themselves 
to be “ bluffed’’ by the mere politician or party man, but to 
insist that, at least after the war, there shall be translated into 
reality the old watchwords of 1880—Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Meanwhile in winning the war let us not overlook these 
made to saddle us with and gigantic financial 
responsibilities, allied to increased officialism and 

personal liberties. We do not want to be doctor-ridden.—I am, 

James Dexapury. 


Sir &e., 
Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 


[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrazoz.’’] 
Str,—Being a manufacturer myself, I read naturally with great 
interest the able letter of “ Zero”’ in your issue of July 2Ist. 


pardoned in entering on 
that my eountry having 


Although a stranger, I hope I may be 
a purely English question, on the plea 


derived from England such a large part—and, admittedly, the 
best 


of its financial laws and- organization, this intrusion might 
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be regarded as an honest attempt to pay back a part, however 
minimal, of our great debt. Excess Profits Tax is as hard in Italy 
as anywhere else; and, -bringing into account the way it is 
enforced, perhaps harder; but a very wise point has been settled 
by the legislators. All new plants and installations have a specia! 
treatment on the balance-sheet, inasmuch as 80 per cent. of their 
cost may be written off in a period of three years—namely, 191t, 
1915, 1916, or 1915, 1917, 1918. This 80 per cent. amount is estimated 
to be the excess price of the plant due to the war, the remaining 
20 per cent. being written off by the normal methods. 

The need for such a measure was certainly much greater in an 
industrially new land like mine than in the Mother Country of 
all Modern Industry; nevertheless, I think this might be an 
interesting point for your readers, as it provides a sound combina- 
tion of the needs of actual taxation and the limitation of excess 
profits, with foresight for after-the-war problems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grand Hotel du Vesuve, Napoli. SALvAtTi. 





[To tae Epiror or tHz “ Spectator,’’) 
Str,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me to reply to the criticisms 
on my letter about “‘ The Excess Profits Tax.”” It appears to me 
that “‘ Amazed ” must be a man of means, and not in business. 
Probably he gives liberally to the War Fund out of his income. 
I do the same, according to my ability. He wishes me to give 
my capital also for the same good purpose. He may be in a 
position to do so, but as I need my capital to keep my business 
going I cannot follow his example in that way. His idea is tu 
give now to the country all the golden that are laid, but 
to take no steps to prolong the life of the goose. mind 
whether it gets less productive every year and finally stops laying. 
My belief is that heavy taxation wiil be required for many years 
to come, and consequently the goose should be cared for and 
induced to lay more eggs year by year. If my business cannot 
be extended and enlarged I shall be less able to assist my country 
in her time of need. Chemical plant contrived and erected for 
a special manufacture may be worth scrap if for any 
reason that manufacture ceases to be remunerative. It may look 
well on paper to-day, but after the war, and with no Protectiva 
Tariff, it may become entirely unprofitable, and the £5,000 plant 
may have a breaking-up value of only £1,000, or even less. It 
is evident, therefore, that no real profit has been actually secured 
until £4,000 has been reserved to pay off the plant. If a manu- 
facturer knows that he can set aside a large pari of his profits 
for this purpose while prices are good, he is willing to take some 
but if, owing to ex¢ taxation, off 
speedily and adequately, he will not venture, and thus enterprise 
and extension are checked. 
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There has been much talk of after-war trade, and we have, 
as a nation, been urged to be ready to compete against the 
Germans in all markets, especially in chemical manufacture. It 





can only be done by encouraging invention and enterprise; what- 
ever lessens enthusiasm in those directions helps to frustrate t! 


object. If a manufacturer makes money and enlarges his business 
the revenue will certainly get the benefit of it eventually in the 
shape of Income Tax and Super Tax. So it is really a mistake to 


cripple him by preventing him from accumulating the means for 
such enlargement, 

Mr. Hornby, in an and has 
best of the case; but I think he is not aware of the heavy 
off which the peculiar nature of the chemical trade makes neces- 
sary. Only after the plant has and worked can 
such writing off be proposed, and if the Commissioners refuse to 
allow an adequate amount it is too late, and there is no redress. 
They are mainly guided by their own opinion and judgment, and 
1sually permit much less than is asked for. At the present time 
they would certainly refuse to allow reserve to accumulate to 
provide for after-war loss, which the from hia 
knowledge has reason to fear, but which they, in absence of such 
knowledge, will take no cognisance of. Instead of handicapping 
the manufacturer by taking from him so large a as 80 per 
cent. of his profit gained by a growing business, would it be 
better to encourage him by asking enly 50 per cent., or gathering 
in later on a larger Income Tax from him? This would give hin 
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manufacturer 


not 


some heart for work, and the whole country would eventually 
benefit by it. 
My remarks about “ leisurely inactivity ”’ certainly deserve the 





strictures of “Amazed” and of “8S. Mi am at 


with them in thinking that our brave soldiers deserve all that we 





are as they suggest. 


can do for them, and I should like to do my s! 


I have really made myself appear worse than I am, for I have 
not retired, and am still in daily harness at business. What I 
wished to convey was that, so far as new manufactures and exten- 





sions are concerned, involving the sinking of money in plant with 








a risk of losing most of it because of inability to provide a proper 
reserve, I would be better ipl l in dening, and [I think 
that most chemical manufacturers wil! agree with me.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


[We cannot print fu: 





ther letters on this subject.—Ep 


“BENGALI CULTS AND MYTHS.” 
{To tHe Eprror of THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sie,—Your correspondent Mr. J. H. Powell (Spectator, 


August 11th) is mistaken in his belief that “ hook-swinging is uot 
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*forbidden’ in the sense of being illegal.” The Indian Penal 
€ode (Act XLV. of 1860) is still im force in British India, and 
Sect. 336 is quite explicit. It is possible that the “‘ certain area” 
ef which Mr. Powell writes is in one of the independent States.— 
E am, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. 








{To tee Eprron cr THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
f:r,—In his letter in your issue of August 11th Mr. Powell 
observes thet “ hook-swinging is not, I believe, ‘ forbidden ’ in the 
sense of being illegal.” In the year 1890, or thereabouts, the cere- 
mony was to be performed in a village near Madura. The Magis- 
trate forbade it. The priests of the temple appealed to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The Law Officers, to whom the facts were sub- 
mitted for opinion, advised that according to the evidence the 
eeremony was not likely to cause death, and therefore was not 
legal. The Order was withdrawn. On an occasion scon after the 
man died, and it was found that his death was caused directly by 
the swinging, which was consequently considered to be illegal, 
rendering those who helped and promoted the act liable criminally. 
3 had left India in 1892, before this death occurred. I believe 
that legal proceedings were taken which went up to the High Court 
ef Madras. The result would be sure to appear in the Indian Law 
Reports of that or the next two or three years. I am writing from 
memory, and am not in a position to ascertain these later facts. 
The cases referred to by Mr. Powell may have occurred in a Native 
State, in which the Indian Penal Code is not in force.—I am, 
Bir, &e., H. J. Kyox 
(Ind. Civ. Serv.), Retired. 
Rivershill, Cheltenham. 





LADIES FIRST AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have seen “ H. C.’s ” letter in your issue of August 11th 
epon this subject. I would refer him to a delightful book I read 
not very long ago, called, I think, The Chevalier de Boufflers and 
Madame de Sabran. In it I found a letter written from Paris 
shortly after the Revolution (I think during the Directoire pericd) 
in which allusion is made to the odious, vulgar custom, introduced 
by the parvenus, who had made their money by profiteering in the 
Revolutionary wars, of telling off ladies and gentlemen to go into 
einner together. The practice was severely censured on three 
grounds :—(1) That it made people of rank think unduly highly of 
hemselves; (2) that those of no rank were made uncomfortable; 
¢3) that it was the death of good conversation; for how could that 
fourish where people were strangers to one another and com- 
pelled to make talk to one another whether they would or no. I 
am very sorry to have forgotten the name of the authoress of the 
«harming book, from which I have quoted from memory, but I 
eame upon it fortuitously and did not make a note of her name, I 
regret also that I am unacquainted with Fielding’s Essey en 
Conversation, but from “ H. C.’s ” letter I should gather that he 
took the same objection, under one head, to the custom as the 
writer of the letter from Paris I have quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Steruen Simeon. 

Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 

!'The authoress of the book in question is Miss Nesta H. Webster 
(John Murray, 12s. net).—Epb. Spectator.) 





[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—In answer to the inquiry of your correspondent “ H. C.” in 
the Spectator of August 11th, I know of no allusion to ladies being 
seated first at the dining-table in any novels or memoirs which 
J have read, but in Francis, Lady Shelley's Diary (1 vol.) he will 
find the fellowing information. She writes in 1807:—‘‘ It was not, 
in those days, customary to have more than three or four women 
at dinner parties, where there were eight or ten men; and dinners 
were not, as now, a jumble of pairs like the animals entering 
the Ark.” Later, in 1812, she writes to Lady Spencer, the letter 
written from Woburn:—‘ We [her husband and herself] were 
very late, and a formal reception prepared the way for a silent 
cinner of twenty people. You will guess from this that I know 
now what your ‘ Noah’s Ark’ is; they were all in pairs, and I 
the solitary snipe. During dinner every one whispered to his 
neighbour, and I was obliged to do the same, from the dread of 
hearing my own veice.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Sypm Tamiton or Darzew. 
Dalzell, Motherwell, Scotland. 





{To the Eprtor or tHe “ Sprerator.’’] 
fir.—The fellowing passage in Pride and Prejudice (chap. liv.) 
would seem to indicate that in Miss Austen’s days it was 
eustomary for the gentlemen to follow the ladies into the dining- 
room and to choose their own places:—‘*‘ When they repaired to 
the dining-room, Elizabeth eagerly watched te see whether Bingley 
would take the place which, in all their former parties, had 
belonged to him, by her sister. Her prudent mother, occupied by 
the same ideas, forbore to invite him to sit by herself. On entering 
the room, he seemed to hesitate; but Jane happened to look round, 
and happened to smile; it was decided, He placed himself by 
ber.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Nex Hewise Ryze. 
The Deanery, Westminster, $.W. 1. 





{To Tne Epitorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—The following extracts are from The Honours of the Table, 
or Rules for Behaviour during Meals: For the use of Young 
People. London: Printed for the Author at the Literary Press, 
No. 14 Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell. 1788 :— 

“When cinner is announced, the mistress of the house requests 
the lady first in rank, in company, to shew the way to the rest, 
and walk first into the room where the table is served; she then 
asks the second in precedence to follow, and after all the ladies are 
passed, she brings up the rear herself, The master of the house 
does the same with the gentlemen. When they enter the 
dining-reom, each takes his place in the same order; the mistress 
of the table sits at the upper end, those of superior rank next her, 
right and left .. then the gentlemen, and the master at the 
lower end, . . Custom, however, has lately intreduced a new 
mode of seating. A gentleman and a lady alternately round the 


table, and this for the better convenience of a lady's being 
attended to, and served by the gentleman next her.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. B. E. 





GIRL GUIDES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—There are very few people nowadays who have not heard of 
amongst Girl Guides and the immense good the movement is doing 
amongst girls of all classes. As a great admirer of the Girl 
Guides Association I want to point out one of its latest develop- 
ments, and that is the establishment of an Officers’ Training 
School. Lord Portman has lately lent No. 3 Bryanston Place for 
this purpose, as the premises lent by Mrs. Lumley Holland had 
become too small for the ever-increasing number of officers attend- 
ing the classes. In these days, when money is getting scarcer and 
the war charities absorb most of one’s spare cash, the most de- 
serving philanthropic schemes have had to suffer. The Girl 
Guides have done splendid war work during the last three years, 
paid and unpaid, and deserve some help. Friends of the movement 
might perhaps present some articles of furniture—cupboards, 
chairs and tables, dark blinds, bookcases, linoleums, &c. A piano 
is a great want for the orchestra which is to be started in the 
autumn. A large carpenter’s bench and a telephone would all be 
most acceptable by the middle of September, when classes reopen. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosaxcxp 8. Bromrievp. 
Chalfont Cottage, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 





WHAT THE SOLDIER REALLY THINKS. 
(To iHe Epitor cr tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—In your review of Letters of a Soldier, under the heading 
“A Frenchman's Message,” in the issue of August 4th, you write: 
“In these letters you can see the writer putting thoughts of war 
as far awey from him as possible, and yet his performance cf 
his duties was obviously a sacred trust.” Will you allow me 
to quote from a letter sent to me by 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Hurst- 
bourne, R.F.A., who was recently killed in action? Lieutenant 
Hurstbourne was a young journalist of great promise, and was on 
the staff of the Times. 1 had complained in a letter to him of the 
*‘ heroies ”’ of the stay-at-home journalists. This is part of what 
he wrote; the date was February 14th last :— 

“ Life out here is full of minor incidents—mostly of an amusing 
kind. I believe that we lose all perspective with regard to the 
war. We fire our guns with a purely professional outlook. It 
scarcely enters our mind that the shell may land on somebody's 
diaphragm. Really, we lose sight of the war in our attention 
to our little bit of it. Probably it is as well that we do. I wonder 
if the Boche soldier sees it all with the same eyes. Is he full 
of hate all the while, or does he too allow himself to be carried 
away by the trivial incidents? We get a huge amount of interest 
from building a mess or mending a stove or persuading a reluc- 
tant R.E. officer to give us some timber. It is only the civilian 
who realizes the war.” 

It is not only the British soldier who is annoyed “ when accounts 
of their conduct seem to represent hilarity as their true feeling.” 
Every high-minded and honest man and woman is revolted by 
the stuff which callous stay-at-home journalists contribute to 
their papers. Sitting comfortably in their newspaper offices, 
these journalists—the over-aged, the weaklings, and the indis- 
pensables—have been turning the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures into an epic, and, while glossing over the horrors of 
the whole business (which only the actual fighter has a right to 
do), they cant about “‘ the soul of men emerging purified by the 
fire which burns up all that is selfish, all that makes for conflict 
among men,” to quote the literary critic of the Weekly Dispatch. 
It would probably surprise this gentleman to hear the comments 
ot the men who have been through it on what he so beautifully 
expresses as “ the purification of the soul by fire.”—I am, Sir, &., 

s. H. D. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF ADOPTION. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Adoption is unknown to English law, but it may interest 
some of your readers to know that in 1914 or 1915 the Province 
of Alberta, through its Legislature, gave recognition to adoptien if 
certain simple proceedings are taken. ‘he natural parents 
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renounce their rights, the intending adopter undertakes the 
duties of parentage, and a Supreme Court Judge, if he considers 
that the adoption will be for the benefit of the child, makes an 
order for its adoption. Under an intestacy the adopted child has 
a legal claim on the parents’ estate. He is not debarred from 
marriage with a foster-sister, as under the Roman system. The 
Spectator is much appreciated out here, and is, when read, handed 
over to some one else, for would not its destruction be sacrilege? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Pp. M., B.E.F. 
In the Field, August 9th. 





A PARSONS’ AMBULANCE CORPS. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “‘ Sprctator.’’) 

Srr,—In your issue of August 4th there is a letter suggesting the 
formation of a Parsons’ Ambulance Corps. All that Mr. Jackson 
says in this letter may sound very well to those who know little 
of the inside working of the Church of England or of the organiza- 
tion of units for ambulance work in the Army. May I here 
state in your columns that the Archbishops of the English Church 
did approach the military authorities with this very suggestion 
over two years ago, and were told that such a plan would be 
impossible to carry out? ‘The number of stretcher-bcarers in 
the front line varies from day to day, and the regimental stretcher- 
bearers are appointed from among the combatants, so that a man 
who is a stretcher-bearer one day may be (and usually is) a 
combatant the next. Any one who knows the Army knows that 
such a Corps as is suggested could not be administered, and that 
is why the military authorities refused the Archbishops’ offer. 
There is also a widespread impression abroad that the Bishops of 
the English Chureh are responsible for the Act of Parliament 
exempting clergy (of all denominations) from military service. 
The fact is that the Act came as a surprise to the whole of the 
English episcopacy. No Bishop or Archbishop was consulted in 
any way before the Bill was passed.. It was entirely the work of 
a Government which was chiefly Nonconformist. Of course, the 
Government did rightly in this; and the Bishops, in keeping a 
number of men at home, did rightly too, the work of a priest 
heing essentially the same whether in the Army or at home. 
Before the National Service scheme was promulgated, the English 
clergy, through the Archbishops, had placed themselves at the 
disposal af the authorities for such forms of service as could be 
appointed them. In fact, they were the first section of the 
ecmmunity to offer, and were told that the best form of national 
service upon which they could engage was that for which they 
were ordained. It seems to me (a regular reader of the Spectator) 
a pity that so many of your correspondents should be so 
inadequately informed in the subjects upon which they write.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CHAPLAIN T0 THE Forces, B.E.F. 

{Our correspondent will perhaps have seen in last week’s 
Spectator that the Bishop of London is still ready to encourage the 
hopes of forming a Parsons’ Ambulance Corps.—Ep. Spectalor.] 





SUGAR TICKETS. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sm,—I am afraid, from a _ housewife’s point of view, Lord 
Rhondda’s plan of sugar tickets, or indeed of any other food 
tickets, will hardly be a workable one. No account whatever 
seems to be taken of the fact that households and families are 
in these days as fluctuating as the markets. We may be three 
to-day, four to-morrow, and possibly five the next day. This was 
my own experience a short time ago, and it is a thing happening 
every week throughout the country. It would seem far better to 
trust to the nation’s honour, to do away with red-tape filling of 
forms, committees, and such like, and simply to instruct all 
grocers to do as many are doing now—to keep all sugar for regular 
customers, to hand none over the counter, but send it with the 
weekly parcel to each home. Thus, I think, would the problem be 
solved. If no sugar were forthcoming, then, like good soldiers, we 
must bear the deprivation; but if it is there, we should certainly 
be allowed to buy sufficient for our rational family needs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Sorrm H. E. Lanemaz. 
5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. 





THE POTATO CROP. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—As every one, with the probable exception of the Government, 
is aware, the potato crop is a good one. Ought not the abundance 
of potatoes to be used to economize flour? The present bread ration 
might well be reduced and a proportion of potatoes mixed in 
the flour. If this would not suit present arrangements, the public 
should, at any rate, be urged to eat potatoes instead of bread at the 
mid-day mea!, as is done in our household, with little hardship 
or inconvenience. I fear this matter will not receive attention 
unless some influential paper like yours will take it up, and it is 
more than likely that too many potatoes will be used for making 
intoxicants.—I am, Sir, &c., A Farmer. 

[We let slip the opportunity of building up a reserve of food 
earlier in the war, and the present cccasion of a glut of potatoes 
certainly ought to be treated with more wisdom, “ Potato cakes ” 
can be eaten as bread.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ** Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Aparm Macpoxatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Mospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-89 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owr1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September llth, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight and Sens, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs, Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey ard his article ‘‘ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








POETRY. 





AN AIRMAN’S DREAM. 


Whew I am tired through and through, 
And all the things I have to do 

Seem little, senseless, brutal things, 

My mind escapes on happier wings 

To an old house, that is mine own, 
Lichen-kissed and overgrown; 

With gables here and gables there 

And tapered chimneys anywliere; 

With mill-stone hearths for burning logs 
And kettles singing from the dogs; 

With rough-hewn beams of darkened oak, 
Fragrant with a taint of smoke; 
With unexpected steps and nooks 
And cases full of leather books— 
Soft water-colours that I love; 

And in the bedrooms, up above, 
Large four-post beds, and lots of air, 
Where I can lie without a care, 

And hear the rustle of the leaves 
And siarlings fighting in the eaves. 
Around the house a garden lies, 

A many-coloured paradise; 

With sunlit lawns and stately trees, 
Ever murmuring in the breeze; 

With beds of flowers, not too tame, 
All bright, and never twice the same. 
And if the Lerd is very good 

~And all things happen as they should, 
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There is a river gliding by, 
Transparent as the summer's sky, 
Cool to the touch, and very deep, 
Quietly smiling in its sleep. 
There large, well-educated trout 
Scull themselves lazily round about; 
And there a brook with cheerful noise 
Comes chattering low its little joys, 
Telling how, through Newton Wood, 
It stole, sedate and very good, 
But when it tumbled through the mill 
It thumped the old wheel with a will; 
Tiow the pike beneath the bridge 
Caught the chub of Sandy Ridge; 
And so on, if I care to listen, 
Till the evening dew-drops glisten. 
Down the stream a mile or two 
The fenlands come, where trees are few. 
There sturdy, sad-eved fenmen toil, 
Tilling their heavy deep-brown soi! ;— 
A land where the grey heron breeds 
And wild-fowl paddle in the reeds; 
A land of molten, golden reds, 
Of ripening corn and osier beds; 
A land in which, where’er I go, 
There is no man to say me no. 


I'd have for my companions thero 

A boat, a gun, of dogs a pair, 
Cocker spaniels, silver grey, 

With tails a-wagging all the day. 
And other things I’d have are these: 
T.arge breakfasts and enormous teas, 
Jfoney and home-made bread, still hot, 
Fresh butter in an earthen pot, 

And new-laid eggs, and clotted cream. 
O Lord! to think it’s all a dream. 


“4 
BOOKS. 
ee 
THE GREY FRIARS IN ENGLAND.* 
Sr. Faanets, most lovable of mediaeval saints, bequeathed to his 
disciples a fragrant momory. For his sake tho Franciseans—the 
Mondicant Order of Friars Minor—have beon regarded with a 
friendly eye by Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, apart from 
thoir intrinsic merits, which were not small. Mr. Little's very able 
andinteresting book, which formed the Ford Lectures at Oxford last 
year, treats of the Grey Friars in England, and shows that, on the 
whole, thoy desorved the reputation which, so to say, they inherited 
from their founder. He deals first with the difficult vow of poverty. 
St. Francis himsolf ombracod it whole-heartedly. In the Fioretti 
le says to Massoo :— 

“ Companion mine, let us go to St. Potor and St. Paul and pray 
thom that they will toach us and aid us to possess the immeasurable 
treasure of most holy Poverty ; for she is a treasure so surpassing 
and so divine that wo aro not wofthy to possess it in our most vile 
vessels ; for this is that colestial virtue wheroby all earthly things 
and transitory are troddon under foot and evory barrier is removed 
a might hinder*the soul from freoly uniting itself to the eternal 
God.” 

Tho early friars, nine of whom landed at Dovor, September 10th, 
1224, wore as enthusiastic paupors as their master. They endured 
lungor and cold with a cheerfulness that won the hearts of the 
people. The popularity of these ascetic missionaries is attosted by 
the fact that in six years they founded sixteon houses, all over 
Southern England, and ten years later they had about thirty-six 
houses. But housekeeping means a rogular income, ia money or 
kind. The Grey Friars soon had to interpret their vow more or 
loss loosely. Thoy rofused, as a rulo, to accept lands; at tho 
Dissolution only one house owned over forty acres—a trivial holding 
compared to the groat monastic estates—and the very sites of the 
houses were usually held in trust by the towns which thoy served 
or by the Crown. They had vegetable gardens and orchards, and 
they took grants from the King or the nobles, a3 well as boquosts 
for perpetual Masses. Those resourcos woroa wholly inadequate. 
For the most part, thoy depended on the casual alms of the 
charitable. Their Rulo forbade them to accept money, “ either by 
thomsolves or through an intermediary.’ But thoy first omployed 
lay proctors to receive money, and from the fourteenth century 
they overcame their scruples so far as to do the business for them- 
solves. Chaucer's friar, who begged from house to houss, was 
probably typical of his Order :— 

“In every house he gan to poure and prye, 
Aud boggeth mele and chese, or elles corn.” 

‘Tho friars orgar$ced mendicancy, and even farmod out “ tho rights 
of begging in spocified areas to individual friars at a fixed rent.” 
Chaucer's friar 











“ was the best beggere in his hous: 
And yaf a certyn forme for the graunt : 
None of his bretheron cam ther in his haunt.” 


__ * Studies in English Franciscan Uistory, By A. G. Little, Lond 
aud Co, (83. Gd. nctd mm, BY 
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From the peasant’s standpoint, this begging degenerated into » 
nuisance. As the satirical fifteonth-century poem, “ God spads 
the plough,” points out, it was not only the Groy Friars who “ nade 
their mone’’; the Whito Friars, and the Augustinians, -and -the 
Black Friars, and the Obsorvants also came round, as regularly as 
the modern postman, to crave for food or a ‘‘ Mass-penny.”” ‘Lhe 
Franciseans, who at the height of their prosperity had two thousand 
brethren to support and large buildings to maintain, were, howover, 
compolled ‘to continue their systematic bogging, and to devote a 
wholly disproportionate amount of their time and energy to the 
sordid question of subsistence. St. Francis had intended that his 
disciples should only beg if they could not support thomsslyes 
like Lawrence of Beauvais, by manual labour, and the wiser heads 
in the Order wanted to secure a settled revenus, however Small, 
to replace the casual alins. But the Franciscans, who “ confounded 
mendicancy with poverty,” clung to the old abuses and, as Mr. 
Little says, “lost a great chance.’ Their experience certainly 
supplies, by contrast, a strong argument for an ondowed ministry, 

Mr. Little has an admirable chapter on the popular preaching 
for which the friars were renowred. They were as indofatigadis 
in their preaching tours as John Wesloy, who inherited tho spirit 
of the friars; and they built large and spacious churches of their 
own—the Dutch Church in Austin Friars is a fragmentary oxample— 
to attract the multitude. The bost-known collection of Franciscan 
sermons is, of course, the Gesta Romanorum; another favourit» 
colloction was known as Dormi secure—‘‘ in other words, Do not 
worry about your sermon to-morrow; there are plenty to chooss 
from in this book.” Mr. Little, however, selects for discussion an 
inedited work by aa English Franciscan, named eithor John 
Spisor or Robert Silke, who probably lived under Edward I, 
This Fasciculus Morum, or “* Bundle of Vices and Virtuss,” is full 
of plain spesch and rough humour. The preacher is no respector 
of persons—not even of the Pops. He rocalls that Benedict IX. 
“obtained the papacy by simony and pretended to be holy 
but lived evilly,” and says that ‘“‘ soon after death he appeared toa 
friend with the hoad of an as3 and tho body of a bear ’’—the aas 
typifying luxurious sloth. Hoe tells the story of the bishop and the 
as3 :— 

* A vicar was robuked by the bishop for having buried his asa 
in the churchyard. ‘ My lord,’ replied the vicar, ‘ you do not know 
how much my ass left you in his will—it was 403.’ * Requiescat in 
pace, replied the bishop.” 

He is 80 anxious to impress his audience with homely illustrations 
that he sometimes inculcates a bad moral. ‘Thus, in commending 
the contrite hoart, he says :— 

“We have an oxample in the poor little spinster who takes wool 

to spin, but often compelled by necessity, because she has not 
enough to live on, she sells some of the wool, and when she has t> 
take the spun wool back, she moistens it, so that tho weight may 
not be wanting. Now, we ought to do like that. Whon at the 
suggestion of tho flosh or the devil we rob God, not of wool or linen, 
but of our soul, created in His image ; if we wish to restore it to Him 
with its full weight, we must moiston it weil with penanco and tears 
of contrition.” 
Donne or Crashaw would have been pleased with this quoer con- 
coit. The friar did not disdain to appeal to the old prejudice against 
Welshmon. “There is a story,” ho says, “of a Welshman who, 
whon in danger of shipwrock, promised the blessed Mary a candle 
as big as the mast, but having escaped he said that she should 
have one just large enough to go to bad by.” This sooms to 
confirm Mr. Little's theory thet the author bolonged to the W ost 
Midlands, noar the Welsh bordor. 

The Groy Friars were not merely pepular preachors, sought aftor 
by courtiers and peasants alike. In the history of English learning 
they occupy, with the Dominicans, a vory considerable place. All 
the groat Franciscan scholars, except Bonaventura, may bo claimed 
by Britain—Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of Ockhar, 
and Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who, as Mr. Little shows, antici- 
pated many of tho theories of his younger contemporary Bacon. 
Tho Franciscan school in thirteenth-contury Oxford infuonced the 
wholo mediaeval world through Roger Bacon, whose full significance 
as a philosopher is even yot imperfectly realized. His insistence on tho 
need for experiment to verify a theoretical conclusion is, of course, 
fundamentally modern, and directly opposed to modiacval ideas 
such as wo find, for example, in tho prose works of Danto. That 
he knew how gunpowder was made is certain; whether ho ex- 
porimented with it, half-a-contury before artillery camo into use, is at 
least doubtful. He tolls us that he made personal trial of various 
drugs, notably rhubarb ; but that is a foible which many loss eminent 
poople have shared. Like Virgil, Roger Bacon became a horo of folk- 
tales throughout the Middle Ages. Tradition associated him as a 
wondor-worker with Friar Bungay, who was, in fact, a Franciscan 
locturer at Oxford. Even as late as 1589, we may add, Groone 
thought the theme popular enough to justify him in writing a 
play, The Honourable Historie of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Mr. Little, quostioning whether the tradition is earlier than the 
Tudors, notes that in the Dengie Hundred of Essex, near Tillingham, 
there are two adjacent farms called Bacons and Bungays,; Bacons 
was held-by a-Gilbert Bacon in 1282. This conjunction of names 
may, however, be a mero coincidence. Mr, Little ends his fascinating 
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hook with the admission that the later Franciscans fell far short of 
the ideals from which they started. But the Order must be judged by 
its achievements rathor than by its failuros, and there can be no 
doubt that in the thirteenth century, and especially in England, 
it did a great and noble work. 





THE MAN JOHN WILKES.* 

THE most illuminating thing which Mr. Bleackley says of his 
“subject,” John Wilkes, is that he was one of the greatest humorists 
of his time, for one cannot get in touch at all with Wilkes’s true 
character unless one realizes that he was ever a jester. He was a 
cynical wit who had not, except possibly in his latter days, a scrap 
of British hypocrisy. From his toens up to threescore years and 
ton he was an unblushing rake who boasted that he could talk 
away his own ugly face in half-an-hour. Ho was a failure in Parlia- 
ment because he could make nothing but set speeches, and when 
delivering them failed entirely to convince any one of his sincerity, 
Always throughout life a gay spendthrift, he took up Parlia- 
ment as Member for Aylesbury because it was highly convenient 
to be immune from arrost for debt. He published the North 
Briton in order to attack Lord Bute, whom he loathed as a 
hungry Seot and as tho patron of all the other hungry Scots 
whom the Union of Parliaments had brought to the South. When 
in the famous ‘‘ No. 45”’ he libelled George III., and the Govern- 
ment took the most inept of proceedings against him, he posed as 
an Apostle of Liberty because Liberty was a most effective and a 
most humorous card to play. Whether he wrote the obscene 
Essay on Woman himself, or was a collaborator with his friend 
Potter, matters little; he accepted tho responsibility of author- 
ship, and proudly claimed that the custere Great Commoner, 
the elder Pitt, had enjoyed his lewd jests more at the ninety- 
ninth reading than at the first. He was then Member for 
Aylesbury, and, being expelled from the House, skipped across 
the Channel and luxurietod at the exponse of creditors for four 
riotous years. And as ho was “ wanted ” for the undou)ted libels 
of ** No. 45” and the Essay on Woman, end did not turn up to be 
tried, he was outlawed by the King’s Bench. 

We pay him the compliment of supposing that he never regarded 
himself as a martyr to the cause of Liberty. He was much too 
eloar-sighted and much too amusing. The pose of martyrdom was 
adopted because it went down with the mob, which disliked the 
“‘ King’s Friends ’’ more heartily than Wilkes himself. He was a 
b-urgeois with social aspirations, a wit of roputos and much sought 
after by brothor-wits. He was the last man to bother himself 
about the mob, except in so far as it could be useful to him, but 
once having taken up the ré/e of demagogu>s no man knew bottor 
how to play it. When aftor four years of the Continent he returned 
to London and surrendered to take his trial, he became the most 
powerful man in the country. His ragged supporters had few 
votes, but they could make themselves mightily unpleasant to 
those in authority. Tho Whigs took him up as a useful stick with 
which to beat the Court Party, and he was triumphantly elected 
for the County of Middlesex though still an outlaw. The Commons, 
though warned by Burke and George Grenville that thoy would 
only make themselves ridiculous, expelled him by a majority of 
82 votes. He went back by proxy to Brentiord, stood again with- 
out opposition, and was re-elected by acclamation. In percon 
he was then in the King’s Bonch Prison under sentonce for the 
libels of ‘“‘ No. 45’ and the Essay on Woman. His sentences of 
ten and twelve months were light ; a man who wrote and pulished 
such matter nowadays would probably suffer more severely. Tho 
Commons again refused to have him as a mémber on the ground 
that he was incapable of being electod. At the third contest he 
won easily against a Crown nominee, one Colonel Luttrell ; but the 
Commons declared that,since Wilkes did not in the electoral sonse 
exist, Luttrell was the chosen of Middlesex, though he reccived 
296 votes only as against 1,143 cast for Wilkes. The Wilkite Riots in 
London occasioned by this election approached the dimensions 
of a rebellion, and blood was shed out of which Wilkes extractod 
tho last drop of political colour, 


After spending a pleasant holiday in the King’s Bench Prison, | 


surfeited with presents of things to. eat and drink and the favours 
of pretty women, Wilkes turned to the City of London, which, 
Whig to the backbone, was an eager supporter of any one who 
would make things unpleasant for the Court. George IIT. wanted to 
turn himself into an absolute King, and the City was quite determined 
not to allow it. Wilkes, who had become a freeman of the 
Joiners’ Company, got himself elected a Sheriff, and made an ex- 
ceedingly good one. He stirred up Lord Mayor Crosby to put the 
Speaker's messenger in prison when he sought to arrest one John 
Miller for printing an account of a Parliamentary debate. Wilkes’s 
purpose, no doubt, was again to make the House of Commons 
ridiculous, and he certainly succeeded; incidentally he did much to 
secure the liberty of the Press, Four years after his successful term 
as Sheriff Wilkes became Lord Meyor of London—he was then at the 


height of his fame—and made the best Lord Mayor that the City 





® Life of John Wilkes. By Horace Bleackley. London: John Lane. (16s. net.] 
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has ever knewn. The method of selection does not tend to attract 
very able inen into City politics, so that Wilkes, unquestionably 
very able indeed, was like a swan among geese. He ruled the City 
with conspicuous success, and during his term of office was re- 
elected Member for Middlesex for the fourth time. A General 
Election gave him his chance, and he returned to Parliament after 
eleven years of expulsion. He was then nearly fifty, and, though he 
tried hard to become a Parliamentary speaker, was a splendid 
failure. He could make fine speeches upon great occasions—as 
when he opposed the war against the American Colonies—but the 
Commons, always keen judges of character, would not believe in 
his sincerity about anything. 

Wilkes was no democrat. He would talk of the voice of the 
people being the voice of God when it served his purpose to talk in 
this fashion, but he had no notion of paying to the people more 
than lip service. At heart he was an aristocrat. Mr. Bleackley, 
on the evidence of his speeches, claims him as a Parliamentary 
Reformer before his time, but we should be slow to accept any of 
Wilkes’s utterances as evidence of a real belief in Reform. A story 
which better illustrates the man is as follows. One afternoon he 
told the Speaker in private that he was entrusted with a petition 
from ‘‘ aset of the greatest scoundrels on earth.”’ Shortly afterwards 
he rose in his place. ‘‘ Sir,” he announced gravely, ‘“‘I hold in my 
hand a petition from a most intelligent, independent, and en- 
lightened body of men.”” Wilkes was like the barrister who always 
tells any jurymen whom he wishes to win over to his side that they 
are conspicuous for their beauty and intelligence. He was a 
demagogue when he wanted to get anything out of the crowd, and 
an electioneer of eminence in an age before that queer art had been 
developed. His Middlesex elections when he was fighting the 
Crown were superbly organized, and no one living was his master in 
presenting a popular case to the best advantage. 

Mr. Bleackley has given us a most interesting book. He has 
dug deeply into all records and papers which would throw light 
on Wilkes’s career, and has sought to show us what the man was 
like and how he came to do what he did. He has put before himself 
the task of proving that a man who wrought so much for Liberty 
was himself a great man and a lover of the cause for which he 
fought. We allow that Wilkes had genius of a sort, but doubt 
whether he really cared two pins about the rights of constituencies, 
or the illegality of General Warrants, or the liberty of the Press. He 
fought for John Wilkes, and in fighting for him achieved results of 
wide Constitutional importance. He was a wit and bon viveur, with 
every vice except gaming, a man of great tact in society and of 
polished manners. Even his enemy George III. admitted that he 
‘had never seen so well-bred a Lord Mayor.” In his youth he bribed 
himself into the representation of Aylesbury, but afterwards tried 
to pose as incorruptible. He was the centre of the Middlesex Riots, 
yet bore a gallant part as an Alderman in putting down the Gordon 
Riots. If we call Wilkes a brilliant opportunist we shall perhaps 
do no injustice to his memory. He played a notable part in Parlia- 
mentary history, though he was no Parliamentarian and no demo- 
crat. When notoriety suited his purpose he made the most of it ; 
when his fame sank with public forgetfulness he did not greatly 
worry. Wiikes was a laughing philosopher who achieved the 
merit of being able to laugh at himself. 





ADVENTURES IN FOOD.* 
Ir is safe to assume, we think, that for the majority of the British 
people the food shortage has, after all, not meant any actual 
shortage. Appetite may have had cause of complaint, but hunger 
has been satisfied. It has not been so much a quostion of restriction 
of food as of variation. We could not have whoaten bread, but 
we could have oat cakes. Potatoo3 were denied to us, but there 
was rice. There has always been a substitute. An intorosting point, 
however, is that in the search for such substitutes wo have discovered 
new foods, or at any rate foods that wore new to us as such. 
How many of us before the shortage thought of eating the swede ? 
Certain country folk, of course, were accustomed to it, but for 
most of us it was confused in our minds with the mangold, and 
regarded as only fit for sheop. Maize was another discovery, and 
a greater one. Many people had not even heard of it, and at 
first it was regarded with a good deal of the reserve with which 


we approach anything that is unusual, and particularly anything. 


that is foreign. For many also the shortage has meant the discovery 
of the lentil. It was known, no doubt, but chiefly as figuring on 
the menus of crank restaurants. It was associated with voge- 
tarianism and the wearing of sandals, and the attitude towards 
it for a time was one of amvised tolerance. Again, wo discovered 
rye and barley meal and rice flour; and even the humble bran, 
which many of us confused with sawdust, and which, at the 
loftiest, we thought only reforred to poultices and pigs, we now 
find can be used in the making of bread. 

But though we have made numerous and excellent discoveries 








* (1) The Wild Foods of Great Britain. By 1. C. R. Cameron, London: George 
Routledge and Sons. [1s. 6d. net}——(2) One Hundred Points in Food Economy. By 
J. Grant Ramsay. London: G. Bell and Sons. (is. net.|——(3) Food. By Alex, 
Hiil, M.A., M.D. London: 8.P.C.K. [8d.] 
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#0 far, thore.are apparontly many yet for us to make. In his very 
intoresting and entertaining little book, The Wild Foods of Great 
Britain, Mr.1. C. R. Cameron ‘telisus that ‘‘ as many as bwo hundred 
and sixty difforent kinds of Wild Food are to be found and gathered 
ivooly in ‘Great Britain. . . . Leave to go upon land in quest of 
food should not be difficult to obtain in theso days of war, provided 
mo damage be donc to crops or fences; and in any case a majority 
of the edible products provided by Nature -are obtainable along 
tho ‘highways and byways, on common and waste lands, and by 
tho -seashore.’’ By no means all the foods mentioned by Mr. 
Cameron are “ discoveries.’”” Most of the sea and fresh-water fish, 
and also the wild birds, are already well known, -and also many 
of the vegetables, herbs, and.salad plants. There are, however, 
a numbor of other foods which will be new to most people. Some 
of them will probably appeal to the average cook and housewife, 
but others, we imagine, will only attract the adventurer. Undor 
the hoading of vegetables we learn that asparagus can be picked 
wild, its shoots cooked in the ordinary manner, or the tops used 
for omolettes; that the leaves of the common hawthorn can be 
vaton raw like watercress, but are best in salad; that bulrushes can 
Le pickled; and that the roots of the soa holly may be dug up 
and candied to form a sweetmeat. Among the flowers and fruits 
we notice such familiar names as the whortleborry (why is this 
net more popular ?), the blackberry, and the strawberry; but 
not many, we think, knew that the berries of the rowan-troo ‘* make 
a very oxcollent preserve, good to eat with cold game or wild-fowl.”’ 
Again, wo have-all heard of cowslip-wine, but few of us were aware 
that: primveses could be made into a salad, “ and are also used in 
preparing minnow-tansies.””. Mr. Cameron has a good deal to say 
about funguses,. and gives a list of forty-eight varieties; and, 
having found, cooked, and eaten many of these, he is emphatically 
of opinion that tho common mushroom docs not doserve its pre- 
eminence. “‘Many would-be eaters of edible funguses seem to 
take tho common mushroom as a standard, and to roject all the 
various toadstools whose taste doos not approximate to that of 
Agaricus campestris. This is as though a porson were to reject 
a pineapple or a pear because it doos not taste like a cherry.” He 
gives a detailed description of the differont species, and fifteen 
ef the commoner varictics are illustrated in a coloured plate; 
and if the instructions are minutely followed he is positive that 
“none of them can be mistaken by an ordinarily careful person 
for a fungus of a poisonous or inedible typs.” 


, 


But Mr. Cameron has other “ discoveries.” Though he cannot 
recommend grasshoppers as a very satisfying meal, the thighs, 
“lightly fried in butter and sprinkled with pepper and salt,” are 
palatablo enough. ‘The larvae or caterpillars of white butterflies, 
also, cooked in boiling butter with pepper and salt, are a real 
delicacy, or they can be incorporated in omelettes. Fairies, we 
believe, aro vegetarians. Otherwise we imagine that grilled grass- 
hoppers and omelettes of butterflies might have figured in the 
monu of the feast given by Titania to Bottom, previous to the 
“apricocks and dewhberries, the purple grapes, green figs and 
mvilberries,"’ and the squirrel’s hoard of new nuts. Snails and 
froga have hitherto boon regarded by us as the unaccountable 
delicacies of our Allios in France and Italy, yet Mr. Cameron tells 
us that “many tons of garden snails are collected annually in 
the South Cotswold district and sent into Bristol, where they aro 
commonly eaten by the working classes, especially the employees 
in tho tobacco factories.” Snails can apparently be baked or 
boiled ‘or used to make soup, and they aro also “an hors d eurre, 
and should be picked out of their shells with a fork and swallowed 
whole like oysters.” The edible frog “is obtained and used as 
food in cortain districts of East Anglia,” and Mr. Cameron states 
that he ence partook “‘ of a very excellent dish of frogs’ legs at 
a wayside cottage in the Thetford district." The flesh of the 
hedgehog “is white, of a delicate flavour, faintly gamey, witha 
suggestion of pork about it,” and is esteemed as a delicacy by 
gypsies and farm labourers in some districts. Badger hams, smoked 
ovor a birchwood fire for preference, are very palatable. Squirrels, 
red and grey, can be baked in pies with meat stock, the flavour 
being said to resemble that of young rabbits; and dormice may 
be roastod and served on toast. The latter, says Mr. Cameron, 
are said to have boon a dish eaten by the ancient Romans, who 
“are recorded to have stuffed them with poppy-seed and eaten 
them ‘sprinklod with honey, when they were considered as great 
a delicacy as red muliet or nightingales’ tongues.” Further, young 
brown rats make a satisfactory article of diet. Mr. Cameron says 
he was sceptical about this until he summoned sufficient courage 
to cook and eat a specimen of about a month or six weeks old. 
* Staffed with a simple stuffing made of breadcrumbs, a sprinkling 
of sweet herbs, and a little pepper and salt, mixed with the liver 
and hoart of the rat,:and roasted for a few minutes in a quick oven, 
it provod to be a delicate dish not unlike a snipe in flavour.” This 
boing the case, we noed not trouble any longer to pity the plight 
of Edgar in King Lear when he says that 

“ Mico and rats, and such small deer, 
hiuve beon ‘lom's food for sevon long year.” 
It is interesting to novo hore that in what he has to say of cats, 
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Mr. Cameron is supported, indirectly 
at any rate, by several recent books on food or cookery. For 
example, Mr. Grant Ramsay in his excellent booklet, One Hundreg 
Points in Food Economy, makes the following statement :— 
“Many foods cannot cross the barrier of popular prejudice, 
Any foods kept off the market increase the value of that which is 
on it. Horse-flesh, for instance, is excellent, and it is increasingly 
consumed in Paris. Country rats, fed on corn, are said to be 
delicious by those who have eaten them, and frogs make quite.a 
delicate morsel, appreciated by the epicure. There is, besides, 
much meat destroyed, as unfit for consumption, which high 
authorities maintain is perfectly safe and wholesome when cooked,” 
Again, Dr. Alexander Hill's manual of Food contains the following : 
“A sentimental objection prevents most people from eating 
the flesh of domesticated animals such as horses, donkeys, dogs 
and cats. Ropulsion, or even dread, rules out the flosh of. rats, 
snakes, octopods, frogs, snails, and the greater number of 
carnivorous animals. Loathing of a wholesome but unusual 
article of diet is partly individual, a dislike to eating anything to 
which one is not accustomed, and partly the rosult of heredity 
and tradition. All the animal foods which we have enumerated 
above, although shunned by Englishmen, are eaton with relish 
by various other races. There is probably no race as fanciful -ag 
the English.” 
In this connoxion we may also refer to an article by Mr. Ward 
Price on “ Culinary Courage”’ in a recent number of the Daily 
Graphic, in which he says that the French poilu has “* added to 
his menu tortoisos, which are about as common in Greece as rabbits 
in England. Tortoises’ brains, I am told, pickled in vinegar, are 
a dish of extraordinary delicacy. ... Some of the French troops 
have carried their zest for food novelty so far as to try the taste 
of grilled snake.’’ We are irresistibly reminded here of the old 
ballad of “ Lord Rendal,’’ who, it will be remembered, was violentiy 
ill after eating some “ eels’ given him by his sweetheart :— 
*“ O what colour were they, Rendal, my son ? 
O what colour were they, my pretty one ? 
They were speckled and blotched ; O make my bod soon, 
I’m sick to my heart and fain would lie down. 
O where did she got them, Rendal, my son ? 
O where did she get them, my pretty one 7 
From hedges and ditches ; O make my bod soon, 
I’m sick to my heart and fain would lie down.” 
Apparently “eels”? in hedges and ditches require es much careful 
study as the mushrooms and toadstools in Mr. Cameron's list, 
a study which Lord Rendal’s hapless ladylove omitted to give. 
Whether it is from prejudice, as suggested by Mr. Grant Ramsay, 
or heredity and tradition, as suggested by Dr. Hill, or from “ gastro- 
nomical arrangement,’’ as Mr. Cameron aptly puts it, we confess 
that wo have little “ culinary courage.”” The mention of stowed 
frogs’ legs and hors d’euvre of snails reminds us too forcibly of the 
witches’ cauldron, and nothing, we feel convinced, would porsuads 
us to eat rat-pie, with or without Bovril gravy. Apart, however, 
from those things which must be left to the adventurous, Mr. 
Cameron’s book on Wild Foods gives a good deal of intoresting 
information, particularly for people living in the country. It 


might be an amusoment and also of uss to those on holiday 
to try to identify the different horbs. 
THE RENASCENCE OF JESUS.* 


Ma. Cameron has written a very interesting book; and to make 
its subject clearer to those who are less accustomed than others t 
follow a philosophical discourse (though he has the grace of lucidity in 
a remarkable degree) ho has prefixed an abstract of the argument. 
Shortly, his problem is to present the person of Jesus in terms that 
shall be intelligible to the modern mind, which is swayed by what we 
call the historic method. The principle of this method is the idea of 
the “‘ immanence ” of spirit. This he studies in the expression given 
to it in modern literature and philosophy, and then suggests the 
aspect that the Christian creed must present if the mind of to-day 
is to find in it its highest religious expression. A few sentences will 
show what he considers this aspect to be :— 


** Jesus Christ is no mere personage half-hidden in the mists of 
long ago, but a personality belonging to the process which includes 
the centuries, and of which he has been and is, as no one else, the 
driving and directing force. . . . Neither the messianic nor apoca- 
lyptic modes of speech are kindred to the modern mind, and indeed 
one scarcely thinks it possible for the modern mind to think itself 
back into them and their distant modes of thought. . . . I wish here 
to suggest that ‘ grace,’ if it could be fully told, is the creative secret 
of Jesus and the Gospel, of his sonship and his saviourhood, and is 
precisely that which the creed of immanence, as it is found in the 
highest art and thinking of our age, is most concerned to reproduce. 
. . « The emphasis is laid by Jesus and the New Testament, not on 
that in him which severs him, but on that which binds him up with 
others in a single line of rich development. And this is the emphasis 
that specially obtains in ‘grace.’ ‘Grace’ or ‘grace and truth’ 4s 
the one phrase which seems to camprehend the whole fact and fulness 
of the spirit of Jesus, that unique endowment or divinity of life 
within him which completed everything it touched so that the whole 
man in each and all of his activities was absorbed in the twofold 
ideal task of revelation and redemption.” 


* The eae tes of Jesus. By James Robertson Cameron. London: Hodder 
-] 


and Stoughton. 
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NO MAN’S LAND.* 

“Sapper” is among the very best of the writers who have triod 
to make people at home understand how our men in the trenches 
live and fight—and die. The war correspondents give us selected 
facts, eneedotes, and topography. ‘* Sapper’’ prefers to present 
what he knows in the guise of fiction, and yet he often seems to come 
nearer to the truth than the precise reporter with his field-glasscs 
and his notebook. Most people can only realize the war as it 
affects the individual fighting man. “ Seed Time,” ‘ Sapper’s ”’ 
lively story of the evolution of Reginald Simpkins, shopwalker, 
into en expert sriper, is, we are sure, accurato in the little details of 
trench-fighting which our friends returning from the front never 
mention, though we long to esk for them. ‘‘ Shorty Bill,’ who 
took Reginald in hand, was an old poacher, The patience and 
cunning that had served him against English gamokeepers helped 
him to outwit German patrols at night in No Man’s Land. ‘ Shorty,” 
when Reginald encountered him, looked like arubbish-heap; covered 
with sacking, on which bricks and grass were arranged with the 
art that conceals art; he had been lying out in front of the trench all 
day, waiting to get a shot at a German sniper in a ruin opposite to 
him. The innocent Roginald, poering over the sandbags, had 
detected a movement in the rubbish-heap, and had begun to pelt it 
with bricks just before the critical moment came. But *‘ Shorty ” 
did not miss, and in his hour of triumph not only forgave Reginald 
but took him as his pupil. Then we are told how Reginald was 
trained to face the unknown terrors of the dark, how he was taught 
to use a knife, how he learned to control himself in a troneh-raid 
whon it was his duty as a sniper to stay well in the rear. Reginald, 
having been offered his stripe, referred the matter to “‘ Shorty ” :— 
‘“* Shorty brought his fist down into his open palm. ‘ I’ve been 
watching you lately, an’ you’re worth toaching—you've shown that. 
But now you've begun to feel your legs, you're inclined to think 
you're a bit bigger cheese-mite than you really are. You want a 
hit o’ sobering up; an’ there’s nothing like taking on responsibility 
to sober up &® man. As soon as you start looking after other fellows, 
you begin to realise you ain’t the Lord High Emperor of the whole 
outfit.” ‘But I don’t want to look after other fellows, Shorty.’ 
Our friend’s tone was dubious. ‘ Why, good Lord! I'd be bossing 
it over you if I took the stripe,’ An enigmatic smile wreathed 
gently over Shorty’s face. ‘Don't you worry about that; Ill 
ehanee it.’ Then he turned suddenly on the man lying beside him. 
* You've got to take it—this bally little stripe in this funny old-army. 
Otherwise you're a quitter—see ? a quitter. You'd not be ye 
your weight. Doe you get me?’ ‘ Right ho! Bill; Ill tell him 
J will.’ Reginald Simpkins stared silently at the football match 
for a while, and then a sudden thought struck him. ‘Say, why didn’t 
you take it, Shorty ?’ ‘ Never you mind; there are things as you 
can't get a hold of as yet. I pull more weight where I am, my son, 

than I would if | was the ruddy sergeant-major himself.’ ” 
There, perhaps, lies the secret of the old soldier who, after serving 
for many years, never becomes-even a lance-eorporal and yet may 
be invaluable to his company. ‘“‘ Seed Time” is the longest story 
in the book, and the best. Some of ‘ Sapper’s”’ short stories are 
very funny. ‘“‘ The Man-Trap ”’ relates how a too ingenious subal- 
torn adapted a disused dug-out as a trap for over-curious Germans 
and caught in it his own Gencral andColonel. Incidentally we may 
remark that the war novelist must rid himself of the habit of 
describing all Gencrals as aged and rather decrepit gontlemen. The 
war has changed all that; indeed, we may soon expect to be told 
that: Divisional Commanders. are, like other people, “too old at 
forty.” ‘* Bendigo Jones—his Tree ” is a whimsical extravaganza 
on a Post-Impressionist sculptor, who, not having been exempted 
through the united efforts of his misguided friends, finds himself in 
the trenches. Jones is givon some clay and told to model a camou- 
flage tree, for use as a sniper’s station. The General coming on his 
rounds naturally takes the sculptor, mouthing over his work in the 
approved Post-Impressionist manner, to be a madman. In the 
midst'of the confusion a shell carries away the original tree:stump 
in front of the line, and Bendigo presents the General with the 
misshapen clay, hurriedly: rechristened ‘ Children at play in 
Epping Forest.” “ Sapper” writes, too, on graver themes, such 
es the impressions of a man who rejoined what was left of his regi- 
ment in the early fighting at Ypres, and he has a dramatic little 
ghost-story of aGerman dug-out. But, as inmost war fiction, humour 
predominates. The soldiers do not treat the war as a joke, hut they 
are incurably light-hearted, and their laughter helps them to face 
things too deep for tears. ‘‘ Sapper” as a jester is typical of a very 
large class of soldier-authors, but his literary quality is exceptional. 





Reapasie Novetrs.—Mr. Teddy. By E. FP. Benson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 68:)—A pleasant and peaceful little story of life in a 
provincial town. ‘The hero is a delightful person, but he was 
obviously a more than indifferent artist. A Spy for Napoleon. 
By May Wynne. (Jarrolds,. 68.)—Fouché’s counterplets to 
the Bourbon Plots supply the motive for this historical novel, 
whiclr contains plenty of adventures.——The Gay Life. By 
Keble Howard. (John Lane, 6s.)—The,story of a music-hall artist 





® No Man's Land. By “ Sapper.” London: Hodder and Stoughton. (5s. net] 
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who blossoms into what the Americans’ call a “ comedienne.” 
The adventures in the garden by the Thames are not very con- 
vineing, but the book on the whole is pleasant reading. The 
Postmaster’s Daughter. By Louis Tracy. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—- 
A detective story beginning in the orthodox manner with a corpse 
in a river. The situations are well worked out. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 











The New East for July eentains a valuable article by Lord Bryce, 
who answers. the question, “‘ Why is the War Spreading?” by 
pointing out that the conduct and methods of Germany threaten 
to undo all the good that civilization has done in the course of 
centuries, and-would, if Germany were not beaten, make peace and 
progress impossible, Count Soyeshima, from the. Japanese stand- 
point, arrives at the same conclusion in another article. Among 
the other notable things in an interesting number is the first part 
of a narrative of the recent political troubles in China, by Mr. David 
Fraser, of Peking. 





A Yearin Russia. By Maurice Baring. (Methuen and Co, 6s,)— 
After ten years, Mr. Baring has revised his delightful book on the 
Russia through which he travelled in 1906. He has written a short 
preface, pointing out how Stolypin’s policy of repression without 
reform crushed the revolution of 1905, but did not remove the causes 
of the general disaffection, which last spring broke out anew. and 
swept the Romanoffs away. In 1905 the Army hesitated to mutiny 
as a whole; last March it had made upits mind. In other respects 
the situation was the same, except that Stolypin had left no. sue- 
cessor of equal courage ameng the Tsar's counseilors. Mr. Baring’s 
book, in so far as it discusses the peasant, the land question, the 
administration, and so forth, is thus as fresh as if it had just been 
written. He was a sympathetic and unbiassed observer, 


Every week one hundred thousand copies of Blighty, ‘a budget 
of humour from home,” are sent free to our sailors and soldiers. 
To assist in providing funds for this excellent enterprise an enter- 
taining summer number of Blighty has just been published at a 
shilling. We like the pictures of a French restaurant-keeper, 
proud of his ‘‘ English spoken here,” who is baffled in turn by 
the dialects of London, Glasgow, Lancashire, Cornwall, and Cork, 
and at last removes the too boastful notice. 





The Polish Review for July (Allen and Unwin, 2s. net) contains 
an interesting article on ‘* Present Conditions in Poland,” which 
shows that the Germans are accentuating their tactless brutality 
towards the Poles now that Poland and the new Russia are in 
a fair way to becoming recenciled. It seems that while the military 
Governor-General, General von Beseler, is not unfriendly, his 
chief civil administrator, Herr von Kries, is applying the anti-Polish 
methods which he learned in Posen, so that any pro-German 
sympathies which may have existed in Poland are being rapidly ~ 
extinguished. 





The Cultivation of Allotments. By Perey Elford and Samuel 
Heaton. (Clarendon Press; 8d. net.)—This practical little book, 
written by two experts, may be warmly commended to the notice 
of the amateur alletment-holders who have done well this year and 
hope to do still better next season. The two diagrams, which 
show respectively the right and the wrong way to arrange an 
allotment, will probably surprise some beginners who have: not 
learned that the rows of crops:should run north and south, not east 
and west, s0 as to get the maximum amount of sun and air, 





A Lasting Peace: By J. J. Rousseau. Translated by C. E. 
Vaughan. (Constable & Co. 2s. net.)—Professor Vaughan’st ranslation 
of two essays by Rousseau is timely and interesting. In the first, 
published in 1761-82, he describes and criticizes the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre's project for a Federation of Europe. In the second, “* The 
State of War,’ a fragment which did not see the light till 1896, 
he argues that a belligerent should, as far as possible, respect 
private property and the unarmed civilians, as Germany has deiiber- 
ately refused to do, He saw the merits of the Abbé’s dream, and 
yet knew that it would not be realized, because rulers do not know 
their true interests. “ If, in spite of all this, the project remains 
unrealised, that is not because it is Utopian; it is because men are 
crazy, and beeause to be sane in a world of madmen is in itself a 
kind of madness,” 








Works or RErerence.—Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1917- 
18 (Uhe Field and Queen, 20s.), though it appears later than usual 
in the year, is as admirable as ever in its fulness and accuracy. 
The editor in his Preface deals at some length with the question 
of the “ degrees’ of the Potomac University, which are, it seems, 
obtained by correspondence methods, and which Crockford will not 
now recognize. In regard to the war, he states that 2,220 Church 
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clorgymen have beon onrolled as Army chaplains, that 1,815 aro Hocking (J.), The Path of Glory, cr 8v0.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2% 
= rs i - Hoppin (J. C.), TSAR Tniv. E ‘ 
now serving, and 27 have died or been killed. In the Navy thero Knott (0, H. } The Trial of Sir Koger Casement, 8 . "Ts egy anew Hodge, = " is 
Lockhart’s Life of Robert Burns, Tae OUP ccesed (Young) net 42.9 


aro 110 permanent and 45 officiating ministers, and 17 have been 
killed. The total number of clergy recorded in Crockford would 
soem to bo well over 30,000. The India Office List for 1917 
(Harrison, 12s. 6d. not) is a most useful record, within its restricted 
sphoro of administration and finance. There is, of course, no refer- 
ence to curront politics. The Girls’ School Year Book (Public 
Schools) for 1917 (Yoar Book Press, 5s. net) is the official roforenco 
hook of the Association of Head-Mistresses, and may bo com- 
mondod. to the notice of parents. ‘The London schools are arranged 
under their districts. 








We have recoived from Messrs. R. Cambray and Co., of Calcutta, 
the first of three volumes of a wolcome reprint of the famous Fifth 
Report from the Select Committes of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, dated July 28th, 1812. The 
Committee was appointed in 1808 and sat for four years. Its Fifth 
Report, drafted by James Cumming, of the Board of Control, doalt 
with the revonue and judicial administration of Bengal and Madras, 
and has remained the standard authority on the subject. It has 
hoon twice reprinted, at Madras, in 1866 and 1883, and we recently 
noticed a usoful reprint, odited by Mr. Ascoli, of tho Bengal sections 
of the Report. Tho complete work, however, is so scarco that this 
new edition is assured of success. Archdeacon Firminger, of 
Calcutta, has prefixed to it a long and interesting Introduction, on 
the history of the Company's administration in Bongal down to tho 
time of Warren Hastings. He is impartial enough to point out 
that there was a good side to the factiousness of Philip Francis, 
who, whatever his motives may have boen, stood up for the rights 
of the natives against the Company with its ever-increasing demand 
for trading profits. 





Messrs. Nelson have addod to their sories of cheap and good 
reprints that fascinating book, Mr. Erskine Childers’s The Riddle 
of the Sands (1s. not), with Lord Rosebery’s able book on Napoleon : 
The Last Phase (1s. 3d. not); Richard Jofferies’s Wild Life in a 
Southern County (1s. 3d. not) with its momorable pictures of un- 
changing and yet ever-varying Nature ; and Mr. Stewart E. White's 
book of African travel, The Land of Footprints (1s. 3d. not), which, 
though concerned with the country north of Mombasa, gives a 
good idea of the bush in which General Van de Vontor is operating 
against the Germans, 


Finch and Baines: a Seventeenth Century Friendship. By 
Archibald Malloch. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
--Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines were two eminent physicians 
of the sevontoenth century. From their collego days at Christ's, 
Cambridge, thoy wero inseparable. They studied medicine at 
Padua, and spent many years in Italy. Finch was sent as Am- 
bassador to Turkey in 1674, and there his friend died in 1681. 
Finch survived him only for a year. Thero is a monument to the 
pair in Christ's College, to which each of them left £2,000, Mr. 
Malloch's intorosting book, with its many extracts from thoir letters 
and papers, presents these kindly men of science in a pleasing light. 
Among the illustrations are two surprisingly good portraits of the 
friends by Carlo Dolci. 





New Cooxrery Recrprs.—There is a cortain sameness in the 
rocipos given by many of the cookery-books now being published, 
but now and again one finds novoltics which tho housewife will be 
glad to add to her menu. In Patriotism and Plenty, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Lionel Guest (John Lane, ls. net), therc are a number of new 
dishos, some of thom obviously coming from Canada and the United 
States. We had heard of hominy cakes, hut wo had never before 
met with “ pono,” “ fried samp,” or “ hot slaw.’’ Some of the 
dishos aro more novel in namo than in reality ; for instance, “‘ Organ- 
Grindor’s Spaghotti’’—an unusual namo for a@ very usual recipe. 
We aro glad to see a good portion of the book devoted to 
various ways of cooking vogotables, among which Mrs. Guest 
includes blackberry shoots and the young shoots of hops and 
lwackon.—--In Bread and Fancy Breads (samo author and pub- 
lisher, bd. net) we aro initiated into the mysteries of “ Canadian 
Vopovers " and ‘* Mush Muffins.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—<.—— 


i edactiaxesetated (Oxford Univ. Press) act 6/6 
The Boy of my Heart,” er 8vo 
(Hedder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


* Amok! (W. R.), Ephod and Ark, 8vo 
Baked read (The), by Author of ** 


Purge (R. J.), There is a Destiny, er 8vo............ (Heath & Cranton) net 5/0 

— rs has eon A History s the United States, Vol. [V., 8vo....(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Essays the Earlicr History of American Co rations, 

no 3, WEG 4 sancvtedhedncn adh dics ad biases (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Frevberget (L.), The Practitioners’ Pocket Pharmacology and Formulary, 

© * “TEE  cccccecescsecececccescocccecoccescedssseesses (Heinemann) net 12 /6 


kno 
Nall (&. T.), Dulwich History and Romance, A.D. 967-1916, cr vo (Bickers) net 2/6 
Maraiiton (H.), Scientific Treatise on Smoke Abatement, roy 8vo 


(Sherratt & Tiughes) net 5/0 

Hamilton . ), Moderm Poems, cr BVO. .....cccccccceccecees (Blackwell) uct 3/6 
Match (W. U. P.), The Pauline Idea ot Faith in ita relation to Jewish and 

Helleutstle Leilgton, BVO. cccccccccccccccccccccess (Oxford Uniy. Press) act 4/6 





. by 8 

Luciani (Prof. 1) Human Fen = Mn Vol. IV., DUDickeccceccs (Macmillan) net 186 
Miller (Rev. J. R.), The Touch of Christ, 18mo.. -.(Hodder & Stoughton) net 35 
Newton (A. P.), The Old ee and the New, cr Y eerin sage Dent) net 26 
Pulsford(¥.), Commerce and the Empire ; 1914 and After, ——. 8. King) net 7 
Royden (A. Maude) and others, The aking of Women, er 8vo....(G. Allen) net 45 
Steinhardt (KE. N.), Poems of Michacl Lermontoff, cr 8vo...... (K. Paul) net 24 
Stirling (A. M. W.), The Hothams, 8vo..............0eeeee05- (Jenkins) net 2 
Vincent (C.), Coronel, and other War Poems, cr 8v0............... (Dent) net 
Webb (Beatrice), Health of Working Girls, cr 8vo............... (Blackie) net 
White (B.), Silver : its History and Komance, roy 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEYUM FLOOR COVERING 


4 MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE « BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


tlan ORDINARY COFFEE. 

















ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing elec does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d.,73., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Gardon, London, E.C. 1. 


OIL 


and 





TOTAL FUNDS - £21,405,644. 
ROYAL arrose 

FIRE, Loss oO OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. orFicts { 2-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 








DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Rid Yourself of Agonising Rheumatism. 
O not let the Uric Acid EFORE taking your hot 








which causes Rheuma- AP bath, dissolve some 
, Sree Crystals in the water, and the 
tism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and stinging pains will be instantly 
Gout dominate your system. relieved. Regular a 
F ensures permanent benefit. 
The simple and natural remedy Droitwich Brine Crystals are 
of Droitwich Brine Crystals— recommended by doctors 
prepared from the original everywhere, and there is no 
P i ickly tl more convenient and _ inex- 
springs—will quickly cure these pensive remedy for Uric Acid 
troubles. obtainable. 

SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 28¢), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.0.5 
uho deliver Carriage Paid to any address in Great Britain. 

By A t t to therr 
IRISH Majeaee the King out on 
iuiatid#  HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or ta 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


r GOVERNMENT of the STATE of JOHORE require the 

services of THREE ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTERS (1 Senior and 2 
Juniors) for the English schools in the State. In the case of the post of Senior Master, 
who must be between 30 and 35 ycars of age, the salary is £400 per annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after one year’s service £450 with a duty allowanco 
of £80 a year, and thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£600 a year, the duty allowance remaining £80. In the case of the Junior Mastors, 
who must be single and about 25 years of age, the salary ia £300 per annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after one year’s service £350 with a duty allowance 
of £60, thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to £450. the duty allowance 
remaining £60. The duty allowance is non-pensionable, and is drawn only while the 
officer is actually performing duty. Free partly furnished quartera aro provided. 
The appointment would be for two years in the first Instance; and if the officer's 
services prove satisfactory, he would then be placed on the pzasionable establishment. 
Candidates must have served with His Majesty's Forces during the present war, and 
should possess either an Oxford or Cambridge degree, and should havo received a 
public school education. It is essential that they should have had at least three 
years’ experience of teaching, and that they should be willing and able to partake in 
school games. The whole of the officer's time would be at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, His dutics would be to teach English subjects‘and Mathematics, Algebra and 
Geometry, and possibly Latin for the Cambridge Junior Local examination.—App!l ica- 
tions should be addressed to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY, Colonial 
Office, 8.W. 1, 





NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 
CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE. 





Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified for tie above positions (2). 
Salary (fixed) £900 per annum, and £100 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney, 
in each case. Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions after twenty 
years’ service. Duties commence March, 1913. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, stating 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by references and ten (10) copies of three 
recent testimonials should be sent not later than Thursday, lst November, 1917. 

Sydney House, AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
lith August, 1917. 





ANTED, at the COUNTY SECONDARY (MIXED) SCHOOL, 

SANDOWN, LW., FORM MISTRESS, with good qualifications and experi- 

ence in Mathematics and willing to assist with Physica; commencing salary £110 per 

annum.—Applications on forms supplied for the purpose must be received not later 
than August 25th by COUNTY CLERK, 20 Holyrood Street, Newport, L.W. 








YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 
Wanted in September a MISTRESS to teach CLASSICS: Degree or 
equivalent essential: Experience desirable. Salary from £150 to £130, non-resident, 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply IHEAD-MISTRESS. 


ADY GRADUATE (Honours), 21, DESIRES POST, Organising 
or Seerctarial, Social Work or Private. Typlng, shorthand. Languages.— 
Lox 815, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loadon, W.C. 2. 





LECTURES, &c. 


TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MEDICAL, DENTAL, PUBLIC HEALTH, and PHARMACEUTICAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 
(Open to Men and Women Students.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4tu. 

The Courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied hos- 
pitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full- instruction for the Degree and 
Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public 
Health, Psychological Medicine, Vetcrinary State Medicine, and Pharmacy. There 
are Halls of Residence both for men and women students. In addition to two Medigal 
Entrance Scholarshtps, each of the value of £100, special Entrance Scholarships 
are open to Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholarships 
tenable in the Medical School . 

Full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 





ue oeeee OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Principal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P. 
Session 1917-18. 
Matriculation Saniainstiin, Geutenees 18th to 22ad. 














Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and College Diplomas in Engineering, 
Hicctrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions, on 


application to: 
F, H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


[ue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'ties: ARTS 
(including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERING 
(including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Unl- 
versity Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Training College 
of Domestic Science. 

Tho Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Reg'strar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron .. «» HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor .. .. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

; Principal... .. THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 

The Council has decided to inaugurate in September, 10917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING for WOMEN. The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. In addition to 
this, students taking this Course will be expected to attend lectures in English 
Itterature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
qualificd to undertake higher Secretarial work on the completion of their Courso. 

Only etudents over 18 years of age will be admitted to this Course. The fee for 
the Classes anfl Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terms.—For further particu- 
ars apply Assistant-Secretary of the College, 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, 








New Session begins Monday, September 24. 
B I Rk EC kK C i. i B- @.-s 
- BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C 4. 
I} ERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening), for the Degrees of the 


University, ia 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 10. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent.-Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1385, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching ia schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begias in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


yg Se PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to becoms Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioaal and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygieas, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

J WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIK. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional traiuing io 

Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 

secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: kt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships aud Loau 
Fund; apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially prnetionl training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 2ist September. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Suasex. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical iastruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











ss 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


M®*®: P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), 
LONDON MATRIC., &c. 


_—— 


In September, 1916, 
FOR WOOLWICH, 
4 SENT UP—i PASSED. 


In Dee2mber, 1916, 
FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST 
AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 


Apply— 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
: : : ——a 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


y DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Vreparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HKEAD-MISTRESS. 


T.-COL. and Mrs. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 

te recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 

(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 
was as a boarder for six years. 


RENCH SCHOOL.—Mlile. EXPULSON receives in_ her 

house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family provented from finisht 

thelr education abroad, Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Lk 
references. Next Term, October 2nd. For particulara write Milo, EXPULSON, 

32 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 8.W. 16. . 
I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal-—-Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “* Watford 616,” 
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1i2 
S* EDITH'S ¥, NORTHANTS. | 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD S€HOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fees: a Year. 
Heady istrees—Miss E. R. ee. MLA. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, Saas = “talel 
gat fA ee ee above 
sea level, and is ideally conventent for the a 


School. There are 
J] acres "of — and playing-fields. 
to ae - cr. it is intended to pay special attention 


pansuages, mae, and a 
should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House. Brackley, Northants. 


‘IR EDMUND «and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightfal Home School, 

with thorough education for Gent lemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad, Hesident trained Nurse. Detac honse 4 mins. from sea. 
~—For iljus. Prospectus apply Principat, Miss Wiltshier. 


PR Xcess HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Mise P! PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. S 





EALING, W.5. 


al attention to 
nds. 


languages. I , Art, Music. Helidays arranged for if requi Large grou 
Fees, 66 guineas to 35 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas: a year. 
'EeUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1860. 
Mies BRENDA SIGHTINGALE M.A., London, 
Principals | ics VIOLET M. FIELD. 


THOROUGH atten tn GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 


House stands in 100 A .. a py 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC _— Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROPESEORS. 
NCOTLAND. — ST. MARGARET'S 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDINGSCHOOLFPORGIRLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
‘Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term begins on Friday, Se —_- 21st.— — Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MI TRE 


OODARD SCHOOL, St. Anne’s Abbots, Bromley.—Public 
Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Separate boarding- 
houses; beautiful cowntr pure, bracingair, Lrill ond Geape Mistress; extensive 
laying fields, Peopesntions fer University. ford. and Cambridge Joint Board 
hs aminations. Kesident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Traincd Teacher Cooking 
and Needlework. Children reeeived from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special eare of Trained Nurse. Inclusive fees irom £90 to £100,—Head-Mistress, 

Miss MARCIA RIC#, M.A. 
y tee A GRANGE, BUX TON.—Xchool for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
horough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 


specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic — 
rep. 


SCHOOL, 





may 
tranch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fieid for Hockey and Cricket. 


tor Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ey 2 RAL, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
/ KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY nara yeerr FOR BOYS 
AND GIKLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Secretary: Miss DINGW. nin Boardiag 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
Next Term begins THURSDAY, September 20th, The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th, 18th, 7 10th. The Secretary will be at 
the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from September isth 


EST BANK Bi 





SC HOOL, BIDEFORD. Principal: Miss 
ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical development. Sea-bathi ng 
at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Modern Education. Conversationa 
French. Musie. A second boarding-house with facilities for training in Domestic 
Science will be opened in September for eldet girls. 
HINDHEAD. 


Rte 4-3 SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autumn ‘Term beging on Thursday, September 20th, 
Td.: 7 _ Grayshott. 


j. ASTBOURNE.— The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 


“i First-Class Boarding School. Every Home .Comfort. Public Examinations. 
tiames, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Kesident Matron. 


YCOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN, Beautiiully situated in its own grounds, Equable climate. 
‘thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl; 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
RESIDENT PUPILS only. 





swimming. 
Prospectus, ete., from the Principals. 
ANSDOWNE HOU SE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical ‘Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough om modern 


Pupils prepared 


ges, Music, and Painting. 
Healthy situation. 


lines. Special attention giyen to Languages ne. Manio, os = 
)niv requir 


for alvanced Examinations and for 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


S'. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Lam Cotiege (Historical I'ripos) and of the Maria Grey Training "College. 

; k Tet. : 470 Harrow. — =ih. a (ae 

S T. FE S$’ C HOOL, 
SOU /T HW WOLD. 

Flead-Mistress— Miss 1 L. SILCOX. at Es 

tASTBOURNE.— Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Colleze).—TFirst-rate 

link, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 

COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ELI xX 
Q UEENWOOD, 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Scheol, Large Playing; ttelds and 
ERSEY LADIES’ 





Good Substitute for Continental Schoel; special facilities for learning French 
us weil as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees mederate; good and liberai 
«let; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
op sply to Mies GOOb, B.A. (London), Principal, 


MH DOWNS on SE. 


SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Heac-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just beon eet for 
elder = wishing to manera in aoa and Domestic Science. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
No Nomination Te OL Full particulars with 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton 





BOY s’ 


} OYAL NAVAL 

Special Entry, June, 1917. 4 rae 
copies Of examination 13 On cation to 
Street, London, W, -— ™ 


Situated. 








CAR for the: R:N.R. aad MERCHANT _ SERVICE, 

3f-14. Terms 280" ns "annoy ‘aon vivir" & Me ie Ka. — 
2h Fenchurch Buildings, EC. 3 ; aon o- 
Ss C H 0 OL, 


READING BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KERTON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
is Scholarships ——*< two of £100 to Oxferd. Fine buildings, Jnaniing 
a a pe eeel Lope Workshop, Gy 
Bethe p nd Armow ees from £56 to £58 per annum.——For full salienless apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSA. Next | ‘Term begins Tuesday, September : 25th. 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL — (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. ‘Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Pubiie 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London, £16 133, 4d, 
per term. Apply to Head-M -Mastcr, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Ganta).), Dunstable, Beds. 


DPD ouLuar INSTITUTION, N.B. 


Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd September, 1917. 
Complete High-Schoo! Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinatiors. Extensive grounds. Beantiful aud 








heajthy situation.—Ilustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
cogpueatien to HEADNUASESR, orto wuemAs J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
[\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enzineoring Cla3323. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole senool. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquots and 


fives courts, swimming bath, ke. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers anl Clergy. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern School ray os and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent oad Sussex Weald.—Ful!l particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M. A. -; Or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

road Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEBRING class for NAVAL 
Head-Master, H. V. PLU M, M.A 


1) 8 R Cc Oo = Lb BG SE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 2: 
Seholarship providing free education for the son of any Offic er oF 
old te seen who has been Killed or disabled in the War. 
Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 
_ ether information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


above 
CADETS. ” 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


rWVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, 5 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near .Charing-Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPH- 
WRITING ef all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &e. _ FRENC H (Brevet ¢ Flémentaire). PU PILS tak taken. Estab. 1006 


E VERY EVENING 
You have half an hour to spare. 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to earn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet Howse, Strand, W.C. 2, with stamps 
for return, any specimen of your litcrary work, 
and you will receive Expert’s Opinion and 





If you have a 


Criticism gratis, a!so particulars of the P.C.C, 
Syetem and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 
the Spectator, 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Ass jon, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated oa 


the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Registrar- — Miss AL Cc E M. FOUNTAIN. 


'CHOOLS ror BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ‘ 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledze of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prosapec- 
tuses and a RUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, aat “_— idea ef feea should be givea. 

"Phone, write, or cail. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational "Agents, 143 Cannon Strset, London, E.C. 

Telephone: 5093 Cenéral. 


QcHoos Parents can obtain * (free of charge) ‘teliabla 
information reapecting Schools, Tutors ani Kduecationu 
& Momes for boys and girls by seading full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pani, locality prefezred, range 
ne ; of fees, &c.), to 
Tv TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, L+1., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


oo staff's of the most important schools ani taus able 
to supply information di ficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Officts—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Telephone —1136 Museum. 


"Hennepin OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free cf char charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND OO., 
£6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are oe for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
i Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FORK KEGISTRATION, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. APPEALS. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Iaisa’ Pom. |‘ Lmrmrick. IR1sx wr 


CROCHET. "Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
able Centres, D’Oyleya, &c. Golden, Silver, and Weddiag Presents. Selection 
sent on approval. Direet from the LACE SCHOOL, Preseatation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. » Ook. Old laces mended and denned. 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., Aj Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
w.O. 2. ‘Telograms : “ Triform, Westrand, London.” ‘Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s: per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 153. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
parcel vost Free, SATIOF ACTION GUARANTEED by the rellable genuine firm. 
CANN ayp CO., 
604 Market Street, Manchester. Istd. aese. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
‘Persons wish!ng to receive full vatue should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messra. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
ve anemes or offer made.—Chiet } Seam, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
250 PRIZE.—Send age (Two ea for _particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE Re uteet wi YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
vy writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, reend, London. 














What more can one desire than a od drink, a good 
book, aad a pipe of the mixture that contents 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd.,Glasgow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold everywhere 


Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM) 
IN PACKETS OF 10 
or Cardboard Boxes of 5O 

















Our whole productions 
are requisitioned by 


the British and allied 
War Offices 








A MITE OF HELP 


‘WORTH A HEAP OF SYMPATHY. 


Our sympathies were naturally awakened when we first learned of the inhuman 
treatment of the British Prisoners of War in the hands of the enemy. Sympathy 
is of no use in this instance aniess backed by material help. Phe man treat - 
ment still continues, and but for efforts on their behalf many of ths Prisoners would 
never Ped their homes again. A considerable number have been placed im ths 


= “British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act.) 

A large proportion of the men of shs original Expeditioaary Force taken at 
Mons Suton the first German onslaught are on our lists. During their three years 
of captivity one, have had to eradure the grosstst indignities and hardships. Ths 
food supplied is are = proper nourishment and, being of-inferlor quality, 
is "ALW AYS UNPALRTAD he parcels received: from this couptry alon> 
keep them from actual oe ey Three paresis of food are dispatched to saoh 
man every fortnight, supplemented by bread and necessary eomforts. OB 
reach their destination without let or hindrance, and are acknowledged sratetali? 
by the recipients. 

The folowing extract from a recipient's letter shows how greatly the parcels ara 
appreciated by the Prisoners :— 

** Just a few lines in answer to your letter . . . and very pleased to 
say that I have been receiving parcels quite regularly and safely since 
March of 1915 and I am very pleased to t:now that I have at least ons 
Sriend in my most unfortunate position besids that of my dear mother.” 


FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 
to meet the increased expenditure consequent on the continued rise In pric> of al 
commodities and packing materials. The actual packing is dons by a statl of 
voluttary workers. 

Donations and regular subscriptions gratefally acknowlolged by 


Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. T'reasurer, 
25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 7. 
Particulars gladly furnished by the Hon. Secretary to anyone desiring to “ adopt"’ 


a prisoner through the Fund. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chiof Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


Wits 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 


400 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPCIC (Atsayy Meograt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


ELM. Tas Kina. 





PaTRoN : 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, . SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Tos Ear oy Harngowsy. Secretary: Govrrasy H. HAmitton. 


‘Treasurer : 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 


| Paid- -up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve aire: £1,980,000. ‘Together £3,930,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee oe oe £4,000 eo) ) 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves 7,939, 09) 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, K.C.3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches senvapans the Australisa 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertaincd 
on a applic ation. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ia 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


Wm SPRIGGS & Co. Lid.. 233-241 Tottenham Gourt Rd.,W.1 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


‘ 5] 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s inspiring new Fy Mi + 


TOWARDS THE GOAL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘ A refreshing antidote to all forms of war 
weariness and pessimism .. . admirable in manner and matter.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘* Towards the Goal’ renders more than 
national service, and becomes international in its significance.” 

The Observer.—‘‘ A worthy and high-minded successor to her 

* England’s Effort. ‘isi 

The Globe.—** It is more interesting—and that is a great thing to 
eey-—than any novel she has ever written.” 


A_New Book by HARTLEY WITHERS 


OUR MONEY AND THE STATE 


“It should be read at once by every taxpayer. . . 
Mr. Withers’s latest book can be most heartily 
commended. It is delightfully written, with 
never a dull page.”— Morning Post. 3/- net, 


Popular Books by the Same Author. 3s. 6d. net each. 
War and Lombard Street. 3rd Edition. 

The Meaning of Money. 15th Impression (also 7s. 6d. net). 
Stocks and Shares. 4th Impression (also 7s. 6d. net). 


Money Changing: An Introduction to Fereign Exchange. 
3rd Edition. 


Poverty and Waste. | International Finance. 




















THE BLACK OFFICE 


“AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE have cer- 
tainly been well advised about their sub-title to 
‘The Black Office and Other Chapters of 
Romance.’ For that is precisely what the tales 
are; and excellently romantic and thrilling 
chapters too.”—Punch. 5s. net. 


SIX YEARS OF POLITICS 


1910-1916. Speeches on Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
Home Rule, and Women’s Suffrage. By D. M. 
MASON, M.P. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ and 
Plato. By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
The Times says: ‘‘Few of the many books 
which the War has brought forth merit more 
careful consideration.’’ New and cheaper edition, 
with two new Prefaces by the author. 4s. 6d.net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 











The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
Payable in advance. 


Yearly.  Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including post»ge to any part of 


the United Kingdom .. 

Incl ding postage to any of the 
British Colonies, Amcrica, 
France, India, China, Japan, 
&o. oe oe oe ee 


£1 8 2 £014 1 £0 7 1 


0 
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“SPECTATOR,” Ltd, 


1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


avd SPANIS . 
8 | THE FUTURE (Dept. SR7), 10 Ess2x shoes Strand, London, W.C. 2, 





G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 
By Captein H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H.S., Tutor 
in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This handsome volume is at once judicial and sympathetic, and is marked 


throughout by sound learning, a dignificd style, and real historical insight.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 





“Here is exactly what is wanted, a schelarly and readable, sy ™mpathetic and 
well-balanced history of a particularly interesting people. . The author has 
equipped himself well for a task which he has well executed.’ ‘Land and W ater. 


GREEK IDEALS. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of “ Political Ideals,” 
“The Morality of Nations,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Burns succeeds in making Greece live again, and this because he is alive 
himself. . . . Mr. Burns is at his best in his criticism of Greek political thought. 
«oo Tue cnnetee on Athenian religion is an bag open piece of analysis. It 
is as a social analyst that Mr. Burns excels. He has an almost unequalled power 
of giving a concrete meaning to terms . . . his interpretation of the Athenian 


attitude to life by the method of contrasts is extraordinarily successful.” 
—Athenaeum. 


MODERN MAN AND HIS FORE- 
RUNNERS. 


A Short Study of the Human Species, Living and Extinct. 
By H. G. F. SPURRELL, M.A., M.B., B. Ch. Oxon, F.Z.S. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Spurrell, calm and dispassionate, reveals what he takes to be the sombre 
and inscrutable face « + He is a scholar and a doctor, a naturalist and 
man of science. - is book throws open wide and grey horizons .. . this 
learned and well- balane ~y stndy . . . the remarkable chapter on the zoologic.1 
Position of man. -'—The Times Literary Supplement, 


Just Published. 


ITALY AND THE WAR. 


Translated from the Italian by Mrs. G. W. 
2s. 6d. net. 

This volume, containing ten essays—each written by a distinguished Italian 
University Professor, gives from ten different points of view the cogent reasons 
which forced Italy to take part in the European War. It has been thought that 
an English version will appeal to all English readers who hope that from her 
present calamities a regenerate Europe will emerge. 


THE GERMAN COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


ITS BEGINNING re ENDING. By PAOLO GIORDANI. 
Translated by Mrs. G. W. HAMILTON, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A valuable book from every at of view. Gives a comprehensive 


and luminous account of German achievements and ambitions in a policy. 
—Athenaeum. 


HAMILTON. 











YORK HOUSE, ‘PORTUG AL ‘ST, LONDON, w.c. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 








Mr. Melnaieunan has stents in announcing that he will pubiieh 
on August 23rd a new novel by H. H. RICHARDSON, Author 
of ** Maurice Guest.” 


THE FORTUNES OF 
RICHARD MAHONY 








By H. H. RICHARDSON. Gs. net. 
The Latest Fiction. 

THE NURSERY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 

SECRET BREAD _ ¥. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net. 

po ninemsn F. A. STEEL, 65s. net. 

POTTERAT 772 WAR B. VALLOTTON. 5s. net, 

ZELLA SEES HERSELF «. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 








ETS on August 23rd. 


IS WAR CIVILIZATION 


By CHRISTOPHER NYROP, Professor in the University of 
Copenhagen, Member of the Institut de France. Crown 8vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 


LONDON: WH. . HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 Bedford Street, W. C.2 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine “‘ THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
en subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH 
Send P.O, 7d, for Specimen number with full particulars— 





EALTH RESORTS OF THE’ BRITISH ISLANDS 
With Maps, ae, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, Xe. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK, 
Pree” 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, F.C, 























War Meditations. 


By Janias. 


August 18, 1917.] 





A LETTER TO THE 
AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 


Parcite Venetie—spare Venice. You are a Christian 
Monarch. Spare San Marco, itself a symbol in its History, 
in its very pillars, of the triumph of Christ. Venice, Sire, is 
not a city but a shrine. Her marble palaces are instinct 
with beauty, her stones still echo the footfalls of Petrarch. 
Will it be nothing to you in the days to come to rejoice 
that you preserved this pearl of beauty or to regret that 
you crushed it under heel ? 


I appeal not for the dockyard, but for the Ca’ d’oro: not 
for the Arsenal, but for the Frari. In the name of the 
Artists of the whole world, in the name of your own country- 
men, of your children and grandchildren, [ ask you to spare 
the treasures that can never be replaced. 


Spare also Verona. Spare the statue of Can Grande 
smiling in defiance of death. Spare the tomb of the gentle 
Anthony at Padua. 

* * * * 


And I will venture to address also your Prime Minister, 
Count Moritz Esterhazy. In the name of the hours we 
spent together at Queen’s College, Oxford, in the name of 
the beauty of her buildings, 1 appeal on behalf of the 
Art treasures of the world. 

* * * * * 


I make no apology for inserting this appeal in a column 
devoted to the Y.M.C.A. For the Y.M.C.A. stands for 
spiritual beauty, for all things that uplift the mind. The 
Y.M.C.A. is not a mere mechanical organisation, but a 
Creative Power working for the ennoblement of mankind. 
It is only fitting that an appeal on behalf of the historic 
past should be joined with an appeal for a Power like the 
Y.M.C.A., which is “ historic with the future.”” The splendid 
work which the Y.M.C.A. is doing is at once the expression 
and the symbol of a striving after the sublime things of the 
mind. The cheque for which I ask the reader to-day will 
provide material comforts for the wounded, strengthening 
drinks for the exhausted, shelter against the elements. 
But beyanid these fine practical things your gift will also be 
the expression of those spiritual values which the men you 
help are fighting to preserve. 

All this it lies in your power to accomplish in large measure 


if you send a cheque to Major Barclay, Y.M.C.A. Head- | 


quarters, 12, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Junivs., 


Macmillan’s New Books 
My Reminiscences. 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With IIlus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


——— 


A Defence of Idealism: Some 
Questions and Conclusions. 
7 By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. ' 12a. net. j 
The English-Speaking 
Peo leS—rTheir Future Relations and 


Joint International Obligations. By GEORGE 
LOUIS BEER, sometime Lecturer in European 
History at Columbia University. Crown 8Vvo. 
6s. Od. net. 


VOLUME Iv. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A History of the United 


States. wy eEpwARD CHANNING, Vol. IV. 
Federalists and Republicans, 1789-1815. With Maps, 
8vo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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PERSONAL ‘RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE ‘EMPIRE 


By EMILE MARCO ST. HILAIRE, 


Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Page at 
the Imperial Court ”’ 


Translated by CONSTANCE DE LA WARR 


7s. 6d. net 
“The Dowager Countess De La Warr haz done 
useful service in making it known to those who have 

not met with it in the original. Sh: eontributes a 
weil-written preface, and her translation is ia all 
respects adequate.’’—Scots Pictorial. 


LIFE OF VENERABLE LOUISE 
DE MARILLAC 
By ALICE LADY LOVAT, 


Author of “' Life of Saint Teresa ” 
10s. 6d. net 
“ Ought to take rank among the classics of its kind. 
Apart from its merits as a well-planned sketch of a 
notable career, it is characterised by a style that is 
attractive in its simplicity.’’—Scotsman. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
RUSSIA 


By GEORGE HUME 
Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 63. neat 


‘It should be read by everybody who wants to know 
the real Russia.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A live, glowing picture of Russia aud her people 
as they really are.’’—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
ORDERLY 


Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an Linglisi 
War Hospital 
By L.-Cpl. WARD MUIR, R.A.M.C, (T.) 
2s. 6d. net 


Mr. Ward Muir, a well-known novelist, requires no 
introduction. Ejulisting as a Private on the outbreak 
of war, he has served for the last three years at the 
3rd London General Hospital at Wandsworth. It will 
be certain of a generous welcome from Nurses, V.A.D. 
workers, and friends who have, unfortunately, had 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE 


“MAJESTIC ” 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD 
From the Log Book of Ex-Petty Officer J. G. 
Cow, H.M.S. “ Majestic.” ls, 6d. net 


LOOKING FORWARD 


By F. C. MILES WELLES 
Lighth Edition ls. net 


The writer here expresses some of the ideals of an 
American citizen, touching upoa many-of the leading 
problems of the day, including Eugenics, Education, 
Iiconomics, Ethics, Capital, Labour, etc. It must 
prove invaluable to workers interested in the future 
welfare of the human race. 


POOR OLD FRITZ! 
A Sympathetic Tribute ? 
45 Humorous Drawings by our Leading 
Artists, including H. M. Bateman, H. M. 
Brock, Witt, OWEN, FRANK ‘REYNOLDS, 
HARRY ROUNTREE, G. I. STAMPA, etc., etc. 
Is. net 


To be had from al! Bookscllers. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST 
THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr. Bleackley writes admirably well, and his material is continually controlled by the activity of  broad-minded and 
searching judgment. In many respects this book is a model of the biographer’s art—-profuse, picturesque and critical.”-—Outlook. 
“This is one of the best biographies that have appeared for a long time. Mr. Bleackley moves as easily and familiarly 
amongst the Politicians and the Society of the latter half of the Eighteenth Century as if he were writing of the men and 
matters of to-day.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

““Mr. Marcosson was in Petrograd during the great upheaval, and came into intimate personal contact with the men who led the 
storm. Kerensky is the great outstanding figure, and Mr. Marcosson makes you realise the amazing personal magnetism of the man 
The whole thing is more fascinating than any romance ; it tells you realistically the details you want to know about the Revolution 
1t is a book of the highest interest and value.’”-—Bookman, 

‘“*Mr. Marecosson was lucky enough to be in Petrograd when thrilling events occurred; he obtained access to affable reveclu- 
tionary leaders, and he has given a lucid and entertaining account of the strange things which he saw and heard.’’—T'imes. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION By ISAAC DON LEVINE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This work deals not only with the Revolution itself, but with its causes and the events that led up to it. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR. Parliament or Imperial Government P 
By HAROLD HODGE. 5s. net. 


“Mr. Harold Hodge has the imaginative insight, which is the better om of statesmanship, and his essay in Constitution- 
making is much superior both in matter and in manner to the majority of books which deal with the larger issu23 of Reconstruction 
after the war.’’—Morning Pest. 


SOLDIER MEN By YEO. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It would not, perhaps, be too much to say that these vivid and human short stories are among the best of the kind 
that the war has produced. * Yeo ’ has seen much active service himself, and knows the Army too well to sentimentalize it? sufferings.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
*“A book of war sketches written with great insight and humour, They have Egypt and the Desert as a bac kground instead of 
France and Flanders, and are thus specially interesting as being among the first stories dealing with that theatre of war.’’—Spectator. 


ODES TO TRIFLES, AND OTHER WAR RHYMES 
By Rh. M. EASSIE, Sergt. 5th Canadian Infantry. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


** Humorous verse, by a member of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, in which every stanza rets well home; written 
with a refreshing air of conviction and a real wit which scintillates the more sharply because not a word of it could be spared. ”—Times. 


THE MAID WITH WINGS, AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By E. B. OSBORN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ All are clearly the work of a practised writer—-of one who has profited by his familiarity with classical and French 
models to present what he has to say in a form to be read with pleasure and to be understood at sight, and who can nssume 
ry = and justified confidence in his power to entertain. . . . Mr. Osborn’s writing, as we have said, is a pleasure to read.’’—T'imes, 














In Preparation 
TEMPORARY HEROES By CECIL SOMMERS. Mlustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 


OUR WOMEN IN WAR TIME 
By JOYCE DENNYS. With Topical Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON. Crown 4to. This is 2 companion 
volume to “ Our Hospital A BC.” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW EVE Pictures by “ FISH.” Text by “FOWL.” Royal 4to. 3s. net, 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
By LOUIS N. PARKER. A Play. Crown 8vo. Cioth, 23, net. Paper, 1s. not 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND HILLS THE RED PLANET 


























By EDITH WHERRY, Author of “ The Red Lantern.’ By W. J. LOCKE. 
WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL | AUTUMN 
By PETER BLUNDELL. By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Stpney Coxon). 2nd Edition. 
EMILY DOES HER BEST CcCELEBS 
By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 
THE ROD OF THE SNAKE ‘A LITTLE WORLD APART 
By VERE SHORTT and FRANCES MATHEWS. By GEORGE STEVENSON, Author of ‘‘ Topham’s Folly,”” &c. 
THE LONG SPOON { Third Edition Now Ready. 
By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Vanderstein’s ‘THE GAY LIFE 
Jewels,” &ce. By KEBLE HOWARD. Second Edition. 
WITH GOLD AND STEEL _ . . THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS, Author of “ Victor Victorious.”’ By VERNON RENDALL. | Second Edition. 
THE GREAT GIFT | THE CANDID COURTSHIP 
By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. By MADGE MEARS. 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LO DON, W. 4 
LOnpon ; Printed by W. Eveaicer & £our, 8 & 00 Fetter Lene, E.C.4; ond Jublished 1 - - AlseED Evenrom fcr the “ Sractavon” (Limited), at thelr Ofice, 
Xo. 1 Wellington street ¢ Wc. 2 2), im the Precinct of the Savoy, ttrand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 18th, 1917, [ 














